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Alcoa V-Beam solves architect's predicament to taxpayers’ delight 


Good looks, strength, budget price, next-to-nothing 
maintenance: What a predicament the architect faced in 
covering these school walkways. He resolved it, much to 
the taxpayers’ delight, with Alcoa” Aluminum V-Beam 
Roofing. 

Low in cost and light in weight, Alcoa V-Beam goes up 
quickly and economically. Natural aluminum, hand- 
somely stucco-patterned, never needs finishing whatever 
the climate. No yearly item in a maintenance budget is 
Alcoa V-Beam Roofing. Install it and forget it! 


Entertainment at Its Best... ALCOA PREMIERE 
with Fred Astaire as Host... Tuesday Evenings, ABC-TV 


Tax dollars go further with Alcoa Aluminum building 
products. Planning construction? Call in Alcoa early! 
Phone your nearest Alcoa sales office, or write today: 
Aluminum Company of America, 1822-L, Alcoa Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

BUILDING: Seminole High School, Sanford, Fla. 
ARCHITECT: John A. Burton IV, AIA, Sanford, Fla. 
ALUMINUM SUBCONTRACTOR: Evans Roofing & Heating Co, 

Sanford, Fla. 





Va LCOA ALUMINUM 


THE ARCHITECT'S METAL 
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No Substitute! 


Monroe’s Educator Calculator is not designed to replace pencil and paper methods 


of teaching arithmetic—but to implement them. Leading elementary school edu- 





cators have tested the effects of using the Educator in their own systems and have 
proved the Educator a tremendous help in clarifying the meaning of arithmetic to 
children on the primary level . . . in arousing their interest in the subject... and 
in accelerating the development of their reasoning processes. Results of these 
surveys ... the control methods used, the facts established, and the conclusions 
drawn... are available from Monroe. They clearly demonstrate the effectiveness 
of using the Monroe Educator as an implement in making arithmetic more mean- 


ingful to the elementary school child. For your free copy, simply call your local 


Monroe representative. Or write to us. MONI ROE 


GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY «A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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Increase your tax base: How to bring new industry to your town 37 


When choosing a new location, industry is often more interested in*how much you spend on education, 
than in how much it will spend on land, construction and taxes. 


How to introduce team teaching to your school 58 


Whether or not teachers accept a new idea may determine if it succeeds or fails. Here’s how one school 
is introducing a new concept—and building—to its teachers. 








How to make research worthwhile 63 


Educational research is plentiful, but you may waste time unless you know where to find the informa- 
tion you need. Here’s how a new service points you in the right direction. 


Why your college recruiting fails 65 


What is—and is not—important to a teacher candidate? How can a college placement office help you? 
) This article answers these, and many other crucial questions. 


How television can train your teachers 70 


Here’s how 21 districts are cooperating with a college to use television for in-service training. These 
programs are helpful, convenient and inexpensive. 


How your district can check drop-outs: six case histories 73 


The increase in drop-outs has become a national problem, but very few districts are doing anything 
about it. Here’s how six schools have started taking some action. 
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The new role of books in the schools, 
now that automated teaching is here. 
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How a snack bar served lunch daily un- 
til a new cafeteria was built. 
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lieve teachers of bookwork. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS: In United States and Posses- 
sions, one year $8.00. Canada, one year $9.00. 
Foreign subscriptions $13.00. Single copies $1.00. 
When possible, tearsheets of articles will be 
Provided at a cost of $.50 for each article 
requested, to cover costs of handling. Make 
checks payable to School Management Maga- 
zines, Inc. 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS: When ordered in 
groups of three. subscriptions are $6.00 each; 
four, $5.00 each; five. $4.50 each, and six or 
more, $4.00 each. 

Note: Please give title and address for each sub- 
Scriber. Board members generally prefer to re- 
ceive their copies at home address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: To insure continuous 
Service, send your new address (and moving 
date) 45 days before moving. 

Include old address as it appeared on prevjous 
issues (if possible send label from magazine). Do 
not depend on the post office to forward either 
the change of address or your magazines. 
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DUKANE SCHOOL SOUND SYsTEMS ARE BEST ! 


a SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS ARE BEST! 

UKANE SCHOOL SoUND System 
ARE REST 

. DUKANE SCHooL. SouNnD GYStENe a atid 





MORE THAN 300 REASONS WHY DUKANE 
SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS ASSURE QUALITY 
SOUND PERFORMANCE 


REPUTATION—DUKANE engineering ‘“‘know-how”’ in the field 
of school sound systems is widely recognized. Each school sound 
system is built with all the scientific quality control that modern 
industry commands. Perfection in quality sound reproduction and 
maximum functional utility are integral design features of every 
system. FLEXIBILITY —DUKANE modular construction provides 
for future expansion. Advanced electronic design eliminates costly 
custom design time and modification. There is a DUKANE School 
Sound System to meet every size school requirement. INSTALLA- 
TION AND SERVICE—Over 300 DUKANE Sales-Engineering 
Distributors across the nation assure customer satisfaction beyond 
the sale. From tailoring a school sound system to meet needs and 
budget, supervising installation, instructing personnel in operation 
to assuming the responsibility for satisfaction during the years of 
usage, DUKANE Sales-Engineering Distributors provide the final 
link between manufacturer and ultimate user that assures quality 
sound performance. 


JUST A FEW OF THE COMPLETE 
LINE OF DUKANE SCHOOL SOUND 
SYSTEMS 





Three Channel System, Two Channel System, 


Four microphone in- Three microphone in- Four microphone in- 
puts, many deluxe ex- puts. For schools with puts. For schools with 
tras. Serves up to 150 up to 48 classrooms or up to 75 classrooms or 
classrooms or areas. areas. areas. 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 
Depi. SM-111, Si. Charles, Illinois 


(Circle number 718 for more information) 
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Newest idea in 

















low-cost way to 
fully utilize all the high-cost space 
in your school 

















Costly school floor-space takes on new freedom with Hauserman 
“Operable” Wall. Solid modular panels slide effortlessly 

and manually to (1) open up space, (2) divide space, 

(3) control sound. Panels interlock to form a solid wall. And move 
away easily for compact storage. 


Hauserman “Operable” Wall in attractive finishes is the answer 
to convenient conversion of space from classrooms to 

project area and back again... between classes, between 
meetings. No mechanical gadgets to get out of order, no switch 
levers to pull. No gaps at floor or ceiling. No temporary 

or “curtain” look. Chalk-boards and tack-boards can be attached 
permanently. Door panel provides ready access between rooms. 
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THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY - 7511 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Please send me literature and specs on Hauserman Movable Walls for my 


Ask your local Hauserman 
representative for literature 
and design data on Hauserman 
“Operable” Wall, and also 
on Hauserman “Signature” 
and “Delineator” Movable 
Interior Walls. 


[} school [J 
(other) 


Name 


Street 


ee a en eer ee 


MOVABLE INTERIOR WALLS sv HAUSERMAN 


The E. F. Hauserman Company » 7511 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio + Offices in 19 Leading Cities and Hauserman Ltd., Toronto, Ont, 


(Circle number 725 for more information) 
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the 

learning environment 
often stands or falls 

on decisions made when 
a school’s specifications 
are drawn 


In many ways, the electrical envi- 
ronment of a school can contribute 
to its learning processes, its recrea- 
tional facilities, administrative func- 
tions and to interior and exterior 
appearances. That’s why it is impor- 
tant to make sure that the finest 
electrical products go into these 
environments, just as you make sure 
the school gets the right books for the 
learning environment. You can be sure 
Uf it’s Westinghouse. 





electrical power distribution 


Dependable, safe electrical power is essential in 
today’s complex school building. Westinghouse 
power equipment is engineered with these needs 
in mind, and made versatile for future growth. 








air environment 


Air—its temperature, humidity, degree of cleanli- 
nessand rate ofchange—directly affects a student's 
learning environment. Westinghouse can help put 
the right air control products into any school build- 
ing, to control temperature, cleanliness and the 
movement of air. 

















student convenience 


A broad term, but Westinghouse has the broad 
product lines to assure convenience from the water 
cooler in the hall to the appliances in the home 
economics classrooms. Regardless of the range of 
needs, the largest source of single responsibility 
for your project is Westinghouse. 


visual environment 

The most important single contributor to a class- 
room's performance (excluding the teacher!) is 
glarefree, even, effective lighting. Westinghouse 
meets your lighting requirements with the best 
and most complete line in a variety of housings, 
designs and styles. 


J-94178 


exterior illumination 


Today, a community places more demands on its 
schools, and more activities are taking place at night. 


means safety and convenience from bus and ti 
ing areas to walkways and entrances. We 


lighting and streetlighting—all engineered for. 
efficiency, long life and minimum maintenance. 














BUYING 
TEACHING 


MACHINES? 


then ask — 





Teletest 





1 Does the device 
give the instructor 
immediate capability 
of programming? 





Yes 


System 
A 


System 
B 








2 Does the device 
give the student im- 
mediate knowledge 
of results? 





3 Is the auto- 
matic scoring on 
IBM punch cards? 





4 Can you stan-). 


dardize programs and 
test with the device? 


Yes 





Yes 





Yes 











5 Can you do an 
item - analysis with 
this device? 


Yes 





6 Can _ standard- 
ized tests be admin- 
istered and scored 
automatically with 
this device? 


Yes 








7 Can you use 
linear programming? 


Yes 








8 Can you do re- 
sponse selection pro- 
gramming? 


Yes 





9 Can you do in- 
trinsic programming? 


Yes 





10 Can you take a 
multi-media approach 
to programming? 


Yes 





11 Can your per- 
sonnel do program- 
ming NOW? 


Yes 





12 Can the ma- 
chine be used with 
television? 





Yes 














with TELETEST alone 
YOUR program 


by YOU 


Developed 
Presented 
Controlled 


For information about Teletest, write to 


CORRIGAN 
COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


2450 El Camino Real 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
(Circle number 712 for more information) 














A sampling of correspondence across the editor's desk 


Limited supply 

sIR: We appreciate the honor be- 
stowed on our publications in your 
September issue. Your announcement 
brought a deluge of requests for cop- 
ies of our materials from all parts of 
the United States. [The Hayward 
Union High School District won a 
citation for outstanding achievement 
for its curriculum brochures and an 
honorable mention for its recruiting 
brochure. ED] 

The limited supply we had on hand 
made it impossible to comply with all 
requests. Consequently, we decided 
to send copies to colleges and univer- 
sities making requests. We hope oth- 
ers interested will have an opportunity 
to see copies on display at these 
schools. 

L.R. RAMM 

DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 
HAYWARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 

HAYWARD, CALIF. 


Picking an architect 

siR: I wish the task of selecting an 
architect were as simple as Dr. 
George Fitch of Greenburgh, N.Y., 
makes it appear from his point sys- 
tem scale for ranking architects 
(“How to hire the “right” architect, 
SM, Sept. ’61). In my opinion, after 
having worked with more than 150 
architectural firms, the probability of 
Greenburgh getting an outstanding 
$3.5 million junior-senior high school 
is not good for the following reasons: 
™ Many fine architectural firms 
(Mies van der Rohe for instance) do 
not maintain a large staff; consult- 
ants are retained as they are needed. 
It is next to impossible for the design 
architect to retain personal control 
of a project in a very large office. 
Many of the details get lost with the 
draftsmen. (Yamasaki and Bill Cau- 
dill, I have observed, are the two ex- 
ceptions to this statement.) The de- 
tails are seldom coordinated with the 
working drawings. 

@The assumption that a_ school 
board is competent to select an out- 
standing architect is questionable. 
The board should have the responsi- 
bility of making the final appoint- 
ment, but with the advice and assist- 
ance of someone with considerably 
more experience in this sort of thing 
than the board has had. 


In my opinion, some sort of evalu- 
ative criteria for school buildings 
and architects, that consider aesthe- 


tics, building location, site utiliza. 
tion, relation of program to building, 
flexibility, maintenance, environmen- 
tal factors and economy, should be 
given top priority in sizing up a 
building or an architect. 

The two architectural consultants 
that I think are most important in 
planning a school building are the 
landscape architect and the color 
consultant and these were not given 
special consideration in the ranking. 
Whether they are members of archi- 
tectural firms or have a private prac- 
tice is unimportant. It is my opinion 
that the possibility of producing out- 
standing results usually comes from 
a consulting firm outside the archi- 
tect’s office. 

One last concern—we are not go- 
ing to make much improvement in 
our school building until school ad- 
ministrators, teachers and the public 
have a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of a good school program 
and beauty in architecture. Improve- 
ments shall not come from more and 
better rating scales or checklists. 
These have been tried for years with 
poor results. 


HAROLD SILVERTHORN 
BUILDING CONSULTANT 
NORTHSHORE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
BOTHELL, WASH. 


Architects aren’t hired 
sIR: In reference to your story “How 
to hire the right architect for your dis- 
trict,” allow me to point out that pro- 
fessional services are engaged or re- 
tained. 
HARRY D. PAYNE, AIA 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


How about an index? 

SIR: Has anyone called your atten- 
tion to a desirable feature found in 
many magazines, that is, an annual 
index? Since most of SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT’s articles are specific, in- 
formative and pertinent, we have 
found ourselves referring to them 
frequently. An index would really 
help us in utilizing the information 
you provide. 


MARTIN J. STEINDLER 
PRESIDENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL DISTRICT #162 

COOK COUNTY, ILL. 


a Unfortunately, the size of our staff 
does not permit us to index our ar- 
ticles. However, we are listed in the 
Education Index. ED. 
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Glass, == 
Aluminum 
or 
Redwood 
Louvers 





MIAMI, FLORIDA 
900-902 N.W. 27th Ave. 
NEwton 4-2605 
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Patent Nos. 23961 and 22626529 
(other patents applied for) 


CLEARVIEW INTRODUCES A REVOLUTIONARY 
NE DUAL. 











Louvers 











INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR LOUVLERS ADJUST SEPARATELY! 
Dual louver windows 62” and taller have split operation of both interior and exterior louvers. 
permitting separate adjustment of top and bottom section of each window. (Illustrated above ) 


FOR SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, OFFICE BUILDINGS, HOTELS, MOTELS, 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS, APARTMENTS AND HOMES 


Clearviews reduce inside temperature up to 25° without air conditioning — Saving on. 
air conditioning costs up to 50%. 

Glass Protector eliminates painting, and maintenance costs. 

Aluminum window and window-wall eliminates overhanging roofs, shades and blinds. 
Easy to clean from inside — privacy visor — Stainless Steel Jamb Weather Stripping. 
Acoustical all-weather window wall — 100% ventilation and sun control. 
Illumination, prowler, draft, light, glare, and sun control visor. 

Window guard and knockout emergency fire escape exit. 

Blackout, concussion and rock resistant louvers. (No rigid glass) 

Adjustable storm shutter — rain, wind, dust and vandalism proof. 

Finger-tip control for visual education in ventilated position. 

Automatic air circulation. (Cool air in at bottom — warm stale air out at top) 


ALL-WEATHER LOUVER WINDOWS PAY FOR THEIR COST BY REDUCING 
AIR CONDITIONING AND OPERATION COST, WHERE LARGE WINDOWS ARE 
EXPOSED TO THE SUN. 


For complete details and specifications, prices and literature, 
call or write your Clearview dealer or our nearest office. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLEARVIEW CORP. 


DALLAS, TEXAS FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
2625 Elm St. 3318 S.W. Second Ave. 
Riverside 1-6071 JAckson 2-8526 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
3027 Ninth Street N. 2308 Texas Ave. 2308 S. 11th Ave. 2110 Second St., S.W. 
7-1146 ' CApitol 8-4508 Alpine 2-4808 243-3596 


(Circle number 739 for more information) 


SAN MATEO, CALIF. 
3987 Pacific Blvd. 
Fireside 5-8231 
JACKSON, MISS. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


1045 High St. 2078 So. Bellevue 
Fleetwood 3-1537. WdHitehall 6-4411 


COMPTON, CALIF. 
2200 N. Parmelee 
NEvada 6-2428 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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ECONOMY... 
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TYPE 1 FLAME SPREAD © 


ie 








TYPES lads 


UNTREATED RED OAK ; t ’ | 









ORDINARY WOODFIBER TILE 
FLAME-RESISTANT FINISH WOODFIBER TILE 


MINERAL TILE (INCOMBUSTIBLE) 


SIMPSON WOODFIBER TILE WITH FCS F 


e label shown below appears on every carton of PCP 
ustical material. It is your assurance that PCP is produced under the 
| and inspection service of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


PYRO-CHEM PROTECTED <g> 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
PCP SIMPSON TIMBER CO. + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON PCP 


ters’ Laboratory; 
syodeceott ® ratori Dae 

InsPecte 
ACOUSTICA AL 









NOT OVER 100 SQ. FT. ISSUE NO. G-918 
SIFICATION 
TED RED OAK) 
SURFACES WITH NONCOMBUSTIBLE ATTACHMENTS. 


PCP TREATMENT“ 
COATED FACE BACK FACE 
20 25 

25 - 35 25 
15-25 10 
“CHEMICALS USED IN TREATING PCP PRODUCTS ARE WATER SOLUBLE. 










Now, on your very next job, you can specify Simpson 

woodfiber tile containing amazing PCP—and get Type 1 

flame spread safety with up to 4 savings on material cost. 

P (Pyro-Chem Protection) —another revolutionary new 

oduct from the Simpson research laboratories—is a_ unique 

ocess that gives Simpson woodfiber tile a flame spread rating 
qual to that of far more costly, highest quality mineral tile. 


P performance was confirmed in the Flame Tunnel Test, 

ts of which are shown above. Note the almost indistinguish- 
le difference between Forestone with PCP (bottom line) 
id mineral tile (second from bottom). 


he Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractors listed here will be 
leased to show you samples and demonstrate the efficiency of 
le complete line of Simpson acoustical products with amazing 

P. Before your next job call the one nearest you. All are listed 
ithe Yellow Pages under ‘‘Acoustical.” 
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A man like 


Dick Hasbrouck 


can be your authority 
(eae : on school sanitation and 
Dick Hasbrouck brings 8 y ve _ maintenance problems 


ence to Michigan schools. Today he calls 
on Tappan Jr. H. S. in Ann Arbor. 


He is one of West Chemical’s 457 school expert: 


who offer you free personalized technical servic 


MAPS OUT GYM-FLOOR STRATEGY. Dick meets wit 
Supt. of Buildings Wuster (left) and Maintenang 
Supv. High to develop efficient program. Custom pla 
improves all phases—sealing, finishing, maintenané 


At 


SHOWER ROOMS CLEAN AND GERM FREE. Hasbrouck shows Head Custodian ENDS TOWEL PROBLEMS. Roland Wuster gets inside 
Al Ward how hospital-proved Wescodyne® kills germs as it cleans, prevents look at Westroll cabinets (loaned free) which are 
cross infection—everything from staph to athlete’s foot. Non-toxic Wescodyne jam-proof, meter-out Westroll towels economically - 
costs less than 2¢ a gallon at dilution, is also used in washrooms, cafeterias. cut paper towel costs up to 40%. 


A technical expert like Dick Hasbrouck can analyze your re- America’s foremost 
quirements, help you get more for your maintenance budget. spe cialists in 

He’s experienced at solving problems with an efficient West school sanitation 
Maintenance Program. He works with your staff — gives free : 

instruction, free supervision and free periodic follow-up. and maintenance 


£ > 
He can guarantee improved appearance and higher sanita- be a L v L yr 
tion standards . .. and show you how to reduce maintenance 


CHEMIC 
costs! For full information write your nearest West office WE ST PRODUCTS INC. 
or West Chemical Products, Inc., 42-16 West St., Long Island L 
City 1, N. Y. In Canada, 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal. 4 
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in the teaching of typing 
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You are looking at the IBM Secectric Typewriter, newest 
addition to the IBM typewriter line. The unusual object above 
itis its typing element. No bigger than a golf ball, this single 
element makes possible the fastest, easiest way to teach 
typing, brings new economy to modern teaching methods. 


Eliminates distractions! Precision-engineered, this single typ- 
ing element does the work of a basketful of typebars. (Typebar 
tangles that so often slow down and confuse the student are 
completely eliminated.) Skimming across the paper just as your 
hand does when you write, it prints characters faster than the 
eye can see, eliminates the need for a moving paper carriage. 
Result: No distractions to keep students from concentrating 
on fundamentals. With no carriage jutting beyond the type- 
writer, the full-size SELEctRic requires less desk area too. 


Builds confidence! In many other ways the IBM Secectric helps 
improve typing speed and technique, makes even beginning 


students more proficient. For example, a unique storage system 
actually remembers —when necessary —one character while 
another is being printed, paces it out at a measured rate to 
level ‘‘typing flurries,”’ improve typing rhythm. 


Conversion to other typewriters, incidentally, is accomplished 
in just minutes, because the SeLectric keyboard arrangement 
is essentially the same despite the many other features that 
make the SEvectric so different. 


Minimum downtime! The IBM Secectric is remarkably rugged. 
With a single typing element instead of multiple typebars, and 
a stationary paper carrier, maintenance requirements are kept 
at a minimum. 


Moderate cost! We urge you to have the moderately priced IBM 
SELECTRIC shown in your school soon. We think you will agree 
that this newest development from IBM research 

is an important milestone in classroom progress. IBM 


A NEW KIND OF TYPEWRITER...A NEW WAY TO WRITE! 


(Circle number 732 for more information) 




















For ages 3-7, New TRIMHANDY* ma- 
chine...cuts out paper dolls ...all kinds 
of paper creations! Guiding paper un- 
der presser foot prepares for real sewing. 





For ages 6-9, New SEWHANDY* ma- 
chine . . . makes real stitches on real 
fabrics for doll clothes and gifts. Even 
clothes for herself! 





For ages 10 and up, New SeWHANDY 
Electric . . . with stitch control. Frees 
right hand for more intricate sewing. 


14 


LOOK WHO'S 


LEARNING ON A 
SINGER MACHINE 


NOW! 


Today, even pre-schoolers are learning the fun of creating things. 


Focusing the eye on the cutting line and turning the wheel of 
the TRIMHANDY machine prepares a young lady for the next step 
. - . real sewing, like Mommie does. 


With the SEWHANDY machine she learns to thread the needle 
and make real stitches. Working on doll clothes teaches her basic 
garment construction. Then on a SEWHANDY Electric machine 
she can use both hands for more intricate work. 


Starting the “high schoolers of tomorrow”’ today is another as- 
pect of our broad educational program. Why not ask your nearby 
SINGER SEWING CENTER to demonstrate these new machines 
for you? 


“SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MFG. CO. 
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flere are the newest kitchen machine developments by 
Hobart, all field-tested and perfected to give you greater sav- 
gs per serving. They are the result of theconstant market and 
ngineering research and product progress that make Hobart 
machines your best buy for greatest food-service efficiency. 


NEW 20-QUART FLOOR 
TYPE MIXER. The most popu- 
lar bench mixer ever built is 
now also. available as a floor- 
type mixer—the Hobart A-200-F. 
Here is efficient working height 
with the space-saving and con- 
venience of floor operation, plus 
the Hobart 20-qt. mixer. 


The new A-200-F incorporates 
all the performance-proved 
Hobart mixer features— positive 
drive, positive speeds, positive 
Hobart planetary action—that 
assure positive results. Clean- 
lined design assures the utmost 
in sanitation. All controls central- 
ized. This mixer is also available 
with timed operation and stain- 
less metal finish. 





EW POWER DICER ATTACHMENT. Here’s new versatility for a 
obart mixer or food cutter—the new Power Dicer attachment. Now 
egetables can be diced (also firm fruits like apples) and French fries 
ut as efficiently as with machines costing hundreds of dollars more! 
0p dicing quality and productivity—without sacrificing valuable work 
space. Several sizes of grids—readily adapts for %4-, 34-, or %4-inch dicing 
cutting. Smooth dicer lines make cleaning easy. 


TTACHMENT TRAY SUPPORT. Available for use on Hobart mixers 
hid food cutters when using attachments. Attaches and detaches in 
econds, stores easily out of the way. 





he Hobart Manufacturing Company, Dept. 309, Troy, Ohio 








NEW AM SERIES DISHWASHERS Pa 
WITH THE TimeSaver 
Triangle « 
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A new high in dishwashing performance and convenience. Revo- 
lutionary door lift—no chains, pulleys or door weights inside or 
out. You can raise the doors with your finger tips — it’s that easy. 
Drain control is raised to convenient working height—stooping is 
part of the past. Waist-high wash-and-rinse control switch com- 
pletes the TimeSaver Triangle— making operation faster and 
easier. Many more features, such as removable stainless steel rack 
tracks, sanitary legs, eye-level thermometers, high-efficiency motor 
and pump, and more. The biggest surprise: the low original and 
ultimate cost. Available for straight-through or corner installation. 
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Nationwide Factory -Trained Sales and Service...over 200 offices 


Hobart machines 


A Complete Line by the World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Computing Scales, and Food Store, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 
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As thee ‘ani cases illustrate, you 
will find dishonest individuals even 
in school systems. But there are many 
safeguards you can use to protect 
your operation. For instance, examine 
the endorsements on returned checks 
for a period to determine possible 
forgery. Also, investigate the advan- 
tages of bonding everyone who han- 
dles school funds — official, teacher or 
student. 


tna Casualty has a new free booklet 
giving many useful suggestions on 
how to safeguard your school system 
against dishonesty. Send for your copy 
today. 





Let this New 

FREE Booklet suggest 
ways to protect 

your school system 





Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Dept. SM-11, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Please send me without obligation a copy 
of “How to Guard Against Dishonesty 
in Your School System.” 


Name 





Address. 





City 





State 


AETNA CASUALTY 
AND SURETY COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 

Affiliated with 

Aina Life Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 














Excelsior Life, Caneda 
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A guide to useful information 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Guide to materials and services. This 
reference work is a guide to newer 
educational media catalogs and lists, 
services of professional organiza- 
tions, and professional journals 
which systematically provide infor- 
mation on the subject. 

Included are lists of catalogs and 
services concerning 16mm _ motion 
pictures, 35mm filmstrips, slide films, 
kinescopes, tape recordings, phono- 
graph records, radio and educational 
television. 


GUIDES TO NEWER’ EDUCATIONAL 
MEDIA. The American Library Assoc., 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 11. 74 
pages. $1.50. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Home and school. Here's a book 
which can be helpful to parents, 
teachers and administrators. Dubbed 
“the parents’ common sense guide to 
sound elementary education,” it tells 
what should be accomplished by the 
schools, and what must be supple- 
mented by the home. 

The author, William H. Arm- 
strong, says that every parent must 
develop his child’s interest in learn- 
ing, and direct his home study time 
properly. Most of the book’s sugges- 
tions are very old, but as the author 
says, “They are time-honored and in 
no sense obsolete.” 

The author also writes: “The most 
important thing happening in Amer- 
ican education today is what is being 
done at school and in the home for 
the elementary child ... if we 
want the best for our children, we 
must honestly admit that school re- 
form will never replace the home as 
an educative factor. And we must 
devote some of our time to specific 
ways in which parents can provide 
the best for their child’s education.” 


EIGHTY-SEVEN WAYS TO HELP YOUR 
CHILD IN SCHOOL. Barron’s Educa- 
tional Series, Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. 
256 pages. $1.95. Paperback. 


TEACHERS 


Evaluating performance. The prob- 
lem of determining teacher compe- 
tency is not new to schoolmen, but it 
is one that defies solution. “More 
than half a century of research on 


the subject has not yielded meaning- 
ful, measurable criteria (for per- 
formance appraisal) around which 
the nation’s educators can rally.” 

That’s the theme of this booklet, 
a joint publication of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, the NEA’s Department of 
Classroom Teachers, and the Na- 
tional School Boards Association. 

Teacher performance is not a 
clearly defined quality, but is “one of 
the most complex of human _ phe- 
nomena.” Research has not pro- 
duced the necessary knowledge, and 
there are no dependable yardsticks 
in use today. 

This publication won’t tell you 
how to evaluate your teachers, but 
in summarizing what research has 
been done, it discounts several com- 
monly held conceptions about 
teacher performance. For example, 
health, educational background, 
preparation, age and knowledge of 
subject matter appear to be rela- 
tively unimportant factors in most 
cases of unsuccessful teaching. The 
chief causes of teacher failure, and 
the areas in which future research 
might be directed, are a teacher’s in- 
ability to maintain discipline in a 
classroom, and his lack of coopera- 
tion .with supervisors and adminis- 
trators. 


WHO’S A GOOD TEACHER? AASA, or 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA, 1201 16th St. NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Also from NSBA, 1940 
Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 54 
pages. Single copy, $2. Discounts on 
quantity orders. 


ADMINISTRATION 


National responsibility. “School ad- 
ministration can become a_ profes- 
sion whose voice can help to guide 
national decisions in matters of pub- 
lic policy.” This statement by Fran- 
cis Keppel, Dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, is the 
theme of a new pamphlet published 
by the New England School Devel- 
opment Council. 

Dean Keppel says that profes- 
sional education groups are ordinar- 
ily more intent on their own, rather 
than on the national, welfare. He 
hints that this shortsightedness is a 

continued on page 25 
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A special report on 


ARMSTRONG 
VENTILATING 
CEILINGS 


_A remarkable new .- 
plenum-engineered 
ventilating system 



















ARMSTRONG 
VENTILATING 
CEILINGS 




















Provides a 
O handsome acoustical ceiling 


Because an Armstrong Ventilating Ceiling eliminates the need for diffusers 

or other noticeable air openings—it provides new opportunities for creative 
effects. In the Battle Creek Country Club, shown at right, the architects 

have created distinctive character with a giant-coffered ceiling, incorporating 
Ventilating Tile. In each tile, the tiny ventilating perforations account 

for two per cent of the surface. And they’re virtually invisible, because they're 
part of the over-all pattern. Ventilating Ceilings are availabie in a number of 
different designs, in both tile and lay-in units, so you can select the one 

that best meets your aesthetic needs. 


Renderings by Ara Derderian 
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: CEILINGS They air-condition 


O providing uniform air | ion 





Since the ceiling itself serves as a dit 
air is provided into and throughout t! 
Ventilating Ceiling enables you to eli: 
stagnant areas. Even in low-ceilin 
problems can be eliminated. The 
of an office building shows how co 
forced, under pr 
ducts to the duct stub supplyir 
chamber. The result—con 
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They’re acoustical—hushing room noises, 
O muffling air-conditioning sounds 


Armstrong Ventilating Ceilings have the same high acoustical properties as 
other Armstrong Acoustical Materials. Noisy air diffusers are, of course, 
eliminated. And the suspended ceiling separates occupants from any noise that 
might be transmitted through air-conditioning supply ducts. 





The ventilating ceiling 
can incorporate 
O time-design-rated fire protection 


Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard is available for use in Ventilating Ceilings. 
Floor-ceiling assemblies, using Ventilating Fire Guard throughout the ceiling, have 

been tested at Underwriters’ Laboratories. The tiny ventilating perforations in 

the ceilings accounted for over-ail open areas of two per cent. Beam-protection ratings up to 
four hours have been obtained for Ventilating Fire Guard Tile (UL Report 4177-6), 

and up to three hours for Ventilating Fire Guard Lay-In (UL Report R-4177-7). 
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The plenum chamber acts as the duct.. 
O the ceiling acts as a diffuser 


This system is remarkably simple in principle. As the sketch 
demonstrates, conditioned air enters the plenum chamber through 

the supply-duct stub by a low-pressure air-inlet system. It is dispersed 
throughout the chamber and is forced down through the ceiling 

into the room. Any conventional return-air system may be used with 
Armstrong Ventilating Ceilings. The system has proven very 

effective even in large plenum chambers. For example, in one installation, 
air was projected across 80° in a 22” plenum (despite the obstruction 

of 14” |-beams) and achieved uniform distribution in the area below. 





yp Special plenum- 
{JO engineering data available | 


This data provides all the necessary factors and formulae for the 


correct design and engineering of plenum chambers where 
Armstrong Ventilating Ceilings are used as the air-inlet system. This 
step-by-step procedure has been specially developed for the use of 
ventilating engineers, and is available through your Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor or Armstrong District Office. 
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DATA ON ARMSTRONG 
VENTILATING CEILING 
































Minaboard Lay-In. 

Nominal 24”x24” and 24”x48” units in 
the Full Random and Classic designs for 
exposed grids. 


Fire Guard. 

12”x12” fire-retardant tile in the fissured, 
Classic and Full Random designs with beveled 
edges. 

Fire Guard Lay-In. 

Nominal 24”x24” and 24”x48” units in the 
Classic design for Fire Guard grid. 


Travertone, Minatone® and Minaboard® are 
trademarks of Armstrong Cork Company. 


Armstrong offices 





’ For complete information on Armstrong Ventilating * 
Ceilings, call your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor | 
or one of the Armstrong Offices listed below. Or a 
write to Armstrong, 4200 Miller St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


727 West Peachtree St., N.E. 


TRinity 5-7201 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
6535 West Irving Park Road. 
PEnsacola 6-9440 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DENVER, COLO. 


Some recent installations of 
Armstrong Ventilating Ceilings: 


Battle Creek Country Club, Battle Creek, Mich. 

architect: Haughey, Black and Williams, Battle Creek 
mechanical engineer: Meckler Engineering Co., 

Toledo, Ohio 

general contractor: Phelps-Wagner Builders, Battle Creek 
acoustical contractor: B. C. Schuemann Co., Battle Creek 


Dinwoodey Furniture Company, Salt Lake City 

architect: Snedaker-Budd-Monroe & Associates, Salt Lake City 
mechanical engineer and contractor: Richard C. Brown, Mayne 
Plumbing and Heating, Salt Lake City 

general contractor: Cannon Construction Co., Inc., Salt Lake City 
acoustical contractor: Utah Pioneer Corp., Salt Lake City 


Northern Federal Savings and Loan Association, St. Paul, Minn. 
architect and ventilating engineer: Associated Architects 

and Engineers, Inc., St. Paul 

mechanical contractor: Pierre Aircon Co., St. Paul 

general contractor: William Baumeister Construction Corp., 

St. Paul 

acoustical contractor: St. Paul Linoleum and Carpet Co., St. Paul 


Arizona Bank, Home Office Motor Bank, Phoenix 

architect: Lester Byron, Phoenix 

general contractor: Ray P. Petersen Contractor, Inc., Phoenix 
acoustical contractor: Barrett-Homes Contractors, Phoenix 


Armstrong General Office Building, Lancaster, Pa. 

consulting engineer: Charles S. Leopold, Inc., Philadelphia 
mechanical contractor: B&G Olsen Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
acoustical contractor: Berger Acoustical Co., Inc., Haverford, Pa. 


Lit Brothers Restaurant, Philadelphia 

architect: O. L. Fallan, AIA, Philadelphia 

chief designer: John Jones, Philadelphia 

acoustical contractor: Berger Acoustical Co., Inc., Haverford, Pa. 


John Deere Office Building, Moline, Ill. 

architect: R. B. DeJeager, company architect, Moline, III. 
ventilating engineer: Ward Jensen, company engineer, Moline 
general contractor: Axel Carlson Company, Moline 

acoustical contractor: Builders Sales & Service Co., Moline 


4747 Building, Phoenix 

architect: Ralph Haver & Asso., Phoenix 

mechanical engineer: Lowry & Sorensen, Phoenix 

general contractor: Gilbert & Dolan, Phoenix 

acoustical contractor: Barrett-Homes Contractors, Phoenix 


St. Paul’s Church Home, Inc., St, Paul, Minn. 

architect: Buetow and Associates, St. Paul 

mechanical contractor: Healy Plumbing & Heating Co., St. Paul 
general contractor: J. S. Sweitzer & Son, St. Paul 

acoustical contractor: St. Paul Linoleum and Carpet Co., St. Paul 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


35 West 5th Avenue. CHerry 4-0543 4539 Hiawatha Ave. PArkway 1-2447 1919 Hampton Ave. Mission 7-3200 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Free Press Building, 321 Lafayette 60 West 49th Street, Rockefeller 


200 First Avenue, New England 1057 Meta Drive. ELmhurst 1-3330 


Industrial Center, Needham 
Heights 94. Hillcrest 4-5700 Sena, Ge 


Ave., West. WOodward 3-8322 








CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
1127 East Morehead Street. 
EDison 3-7741 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


NEW YORK, W. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
1814 Ogden Drive, Burlingame. 
Center. JUdson 2-3700 OXford 2-1833 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ity Li SEATTLE, WASH. 
. : 301 City Line Avenue, Bala- iy ; 
2975 Superior Avenue. MAin 1-7900 500 West 26th Street. Victor 2-9154 Cynwyd. TEnnyson 9-6640 221 Minor Ave., North. MAin 3-2772 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PITTSBURGH, PA. CANADA 


2727 Oak Lawn Avenue. 
LAkeside 6-7468 


5983 E. Smithway Street. 


RAymond 3-9381 


24th St. & Allegheny River. 
ATlantic 1-7474 


6911 Decarie Boulevard, 
Montreal 29, Quebec 


(Armstrong Acoustical CEILINGS 
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result of the way school administra- 
tors are trained; these administrators 
are more interested in process, than 
in the end to be served. 

Dean Keppel suggests three simple 
steps for the profession to take in as- 
suming more national responsibility. 
Once accomplished, he says, the pro- 
fession will earn'more influence with 
the public, in Congress, and possibly 
even in the press. 


PUBLIC POLICY AND SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Francis Keppel. New Eng- 
land School Development Council, 
20 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 28 
pages. 75 cents (25 cents for 
NESDEC members). 


LANGUAGE LABS 


Tape-recorded guide. A 45-minute 
tape on using the language lab is 
available at cost from Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. The tape em- 
phasizes the importance of well pro- 
gramed lessons, presents samples of 
structured pattern drills, and gives 
suggestions from experienced lan- 
guage lab teachers. For purposes of 
illustration, the drills are prepared in 
English, rather than a foreign lan- 
guage. A 20-page lesson guide ac- 
companies each tape. 


BEHIND THE TAPE—THE TEACHER. 
Dept. El-333, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul. Monaural. $2.25. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


Free curriculum aids. Here’s an- 
other useful “guide,” published by 
Educators Progress Service, listing 
free materials available to supple- 
ment elementary school curricu- 
lums. Over 1,280 different items— 
maps, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, 
charts and books—are listed. The 
materials are gathered from various 
industrial, government and philan- 
thropic sources. Subjects are cross- 
indexed by classification, title and 
source. The wealth of materials of- 
fered is timely and up-to-date. A 
copy of this guide belongs in every 
elementary school. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS. /8th 
edition. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisc. 312 pages. $7.50. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Suggested programs. This booklet, 
written by the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness, tells how to set up'a 
daily physical fitness program in your 
school. 

Part I, Concepts and Foundations, 


NOVEMBER 1961 


tells how to identify and appraise the 
physically underdeveloped pupil. It 
also gives suggestions on how to set 
up daily correctional programs. 

Part II, Practical Suggestions on 
Tests, Activities and References, tells 
how to lead a fitness program. It sets 
forth various exercises and activities 
designed to improve performance, 
emphasize physical development, and 
promote good posture. There are 84 
pages of illustrated directions. 

This booklet also contains screen- 
ing tests, remedial programs, tables 
of standard performance, curriculum 


suggestions and references for further 
information. 


YOUTH PHYSICAL FITNESS. Parts I and 
II, Available from Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 111 
pages. 40 cents. 


GUIDANCE 


The school psychologist. Here’s a 
book which discusses methods of 
solving the everyday, nontechnical 
problems that a school psychologist 












HOW TO MAKE 
A SCHOOL RUN 
LIKE CLOCKWORK 


Here’s how the University of Cincinnati did it— 
installed a modern Cincinnati time and program 
system. Now, clocks are accurate to the minute 
... bells ring right on time. Best of all, Cincinnati 
time equipment is flexible— permits moderniza- 
tion of your existing time system in stages, as the 
opportunity or need arises ... also provides for 
future facilities, 
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Discover how smoothly your school can run on 
Cincinnati time—mail coupon for FREE booklet. 





a TIME RECORDER CO. 
4 1736 Central Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send Guide Book on School Program Systems 


Title. 
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can expect to face in his job. Al.- 
though it concentrates on the peo- 
ple, issues and responsibilities which 
the psychologist encounters, there is 
detailed attention to research and 
clinical studies. 

The book analyzes the socio-eco- 
nomic factors which affect a stu- 
dent’s academic, emotional and so- 
cial functioning in the classroom, 
and discusses how to evaluate a pu- 
pil’s problem. There is also informa- 
tion on how the entire school staff 
can make use of psychological servy- 
ices. 














THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST. By Mary 
Alice White and Myron W. Harris, 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York City 16. 431 pages. $6, 





Guidance services explained. Two 
booklets, one for students and one 
for parents, explain the role of guid- 
ance in the high school. Briefly, the 
booklets tell what a guidance coun- 
selor does—and does not do. Well 
written in sensible English, they do a 
good public relations job for guid- 
ance services. 

Prepared for use in _ Florida’s 
schools, the publications are available 
to other school administrators. 








AND DOORS WILL OPEN; DOORWAYS TO 
THE FUTURE. State Department of 
Education, Tallahassee, Fla. Each 
booklet is 13 pages. 15 cents each. 


SAVE all that labor and time you would 
spend attaching and removing a squeegee attach- 
ment to a heavy duty suction cleaner. 


SAVE all the effort and time you would spend 


keeping the suction cleaner cord out of the work POLICY 
area. Super now provides ong-desired, new, . 
ae ides 2 | desired 
exclusive features. ne ee Gee oe Controversy in the classroom. The 
@ For massive scrub water pick-up you can _ re transport —s< oo. NEA has published a short booklet 
attach or detach the big Super Eicedies Henn, my is simply Pn on! which suggests how to handle vital 


30 floor drying attachment to a Super Model into place and threaded bolts tight- =e Se 
BP-2 or RS-1 heavy duty suction ‘aeane in ened by hand. “ bat comtroversial tseues is your claw 
ten seconds without any tools—just hands. rooms. The main contention is that 
controversy should not be avoided, 


but rather, policies should be formu- 
lated to deal with it objectively. It is 
the school board’s responsibility to 
write a statement of policy to pro- 
tect teachers from outside pressure, 
and to maintain the school’s freedom 
to consider controversial subjects. 

The booklet also says, “Such a pol- 
icy statement, guaranteeing free- 
dom to learn, may be arrived at co- 
operatively by the formation of an 
advisory committee consisting of 
| classroom teachers, school adminis- 
| trators, board members and _ other 





The new, exclusive Super Cord Control 
Mast keeps the cord out of the way at all 
times, permitting the operator to maneuver 
the cleaner freely without stopping to pull 
the cord away from the path of the machine. 


Guide wheels mounted on the ends of Super 
Squee-Zee 30 blade unit permit free use of the 
Squee-Zee 30 close to walls and other surfaces 
without damage or slow-down in operation. 


The new Super Squee-Zee 30 provides an 
extra large suction chamber that will handle wet 
pick-up as fast as the operator can walk, leaving 
a 30” swath of perfectly dry floor—no streaks, no 
wet spots, no wheel marks. 


_ Makes your regular Super suction cleaner a 
big volume floor drying machine at small cost. 
Dries up to 26,000 sq. ft. per hour. 








You won’t find these new features on any The S Cord Control Mast citizens.” 
. e Super Cor ontro ast at- . Se i " tam 
other heavy duty suction cleaner. tached to the cleaner extends up Seven criteria are set down which 
WRITE FOR CATALOG AND DATA, OR ew Be, Bye ned sph ny bo may be used to judge the classroom 
: irection, keeping th importance of controversial issues. 
LET YOUR LOCAL SUPER DISTRIBUTOR SHOW YOU! —-' P 


Also, the booklet briefly reports on 
several school districts in which 


SUPER, g SUPER) pean policy statements are suc- 
SUCTION ; SERVICE cessfully in operation. 


POWER SUCTION CLEANERS FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN THE CLARE 
= es as « nh eneis coats on some penn ROOM. Published by the National 


Sut MEMbDER SERVICE Company Education Association, Washington 
1959 N. 13th St. ¢ Toledo 2, Ohio 6, D.C. 30 pages. 50 cents. 
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Bell < Howelllengineering creates the most 
:| revolutionary 16mm | sound projector in 25 years... 
different from Bi ottom...inside and out! 

















IT’S LIGHTER! 
IT’S BRIGHTER! 
IT’S EASIER TO USE! 


Bel ne tha H owe 1 


look 
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THIS IS 

THE NEW 
Fimosounn // 
SPECIALIST! 
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20% LIGHTER :n:. any other major audio visual projector. 


it weighs only 29 ibs.! It is the first projector with a magnesium die-cast 
unitized frame — lighter... stronger... extra tough! The new FILMO- 
SOUND SPECIALIST is not just light enough to lift... it’s light enough 
to carry... and rugged enough to take the bumps and bangs. This will 
mean considerably more use in classrooms. Teachers will be more en- 
thusiastic about using films when they don’t have to handle a cumber- 
some piece of equipment. 








34% BRIGHTER... the average 16mm projector! The 


newly designed Proximity Reflector lamp and a new f/1.4 Super Proval 
Lens give sharper images and more brilliant colors ...a picture with 
punch. No need for special shades or blinds in most classrooms. The 
new FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST is so bright it is even replacing arc- 
light projectors in many school auditoriums, besides serving double 
duty in classrooms. And you can interchange 750, 1000 and 1200 watt 
bulbs and still get more light with each. 





plified controls ever put on a 16mm sound projector. It sets up from 
closed case to projected picture in a little over a minute. Rewinding 
is fast and simple, you don’t change reels. Internal gears operate the 
reel arms; no belts to switch... or to tear loose. An automatic lower 
loop restorer keeps the film moving smoothly and quietly without 
interruptions — even with damaged film. Teachers and students can 
show films confidently without being professional projectionists. 





The rapidly growing importance — and cost—of modern 2°°9°990009000080000000000000000 


school audio visual programs make it imperative that 
each appropriated dollar be spent as wisely as possible. 
In addition to considering the tangible advantages of the 
FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST, consider one intangible: it is 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, Dept. SM-11 
7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 


| am interested in the FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST for 
our school audio-visual program. Please send me more 











made by Bell & Howell... maker of over half of all the information. 
16mm sound projectors now in operation. Bell & Howell NAME 
quality means dependable durability. Bell & Howell ex- POSITION 
perience means a projector tailored to your exact needs. SCHOOL 

In short, the FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST will go more ADDRESS 





places and do a better job under more conditions than 
any other school projector in the world! 


% 
| ‘ Ee el | & bed owel 3 FINER PRODUCTS Watch for “Bell & Howell Close-Up!" Informative . . . Provocative; 


: THROUGH IMAGINATION ABC-TV Network, Oct. 31, Nov. 14, 23, 28, Dec. 5, 10 and 13. 
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the compact office electric by Smith-Corona 


Here is the most teachable typewriter ever made... 
the new Compact 200 by Smith-Corona. It is compact 
in appearance and in fact...and sensibly priced at 
about what you’d expect to pay for a manual. 

The Compact is a full-featured electric office type- 
writer, yet it takes up no more space than a manual. 
Here in one compact package you get a teaching tool 
with a full-sized electric keyboard... full-sized car- 
riage with automatic return... automatic repeats. 
There are no dual-purpose keys or hidden controls to 
confuse the student. No gadgets or unnecessary 





extras. And no discipline hazards. The Compact 20° | 


is “all business.” 


Of course, it’s important today to teach electric 


typing, because modern business calls for typists 
familiar with electric machines. And in school or out 
there is no electric typewriter more economical, more 
efficient than the new Smith-Corona Compact 200. 

To see it at work in your classroom, call you! 
Smith-Corona representative. And ask about the con 
plete portfolio of teaching aids available. 





¥ 
: 


SMITH -CORONA MARCHANT 
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with the all-new alaxy 
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by GRAFLEX | 
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Cfalaxy SUPER FIFTEEN 


















ad a sound head again! Slide film into the convenient diagonal slot. Flip a single lever. 
titioned, sound loop formed and sound head threaded—all instantly, automatically! 


7 NEW, THE MANY Galaxy features include an ex- _ by carbon arcs. For the finest sound in 16mm, Galaxy intro- 

m high-intensity lamp. Internal dichroic reflector duces an exclusive hiss-free phototransistor pickup. Plus a 
mamees light-absorbing, dust-catching condensers and full 15-watt transformer-powered high-fidelity amplifier. 
Saee! reflectors, and reduces heat on the film a full50%! and removable speakers. For the first time you are provided 
with separate controls for bass and treble, for new richness 


* 
no! Balaxy gives you the advantage of a unique new high- in music, new clarity in speech, new quality in sound. 


Wy lamp. Through push button controls two-levels 
fae mination are provided—“Normal” and “Hi.” At Fast and easy to set up and rewind, with exclusive push- 
eal,” equivalent to 800 watts, lamp life is extended _ button control, Galaxy is simpler, smoother, and quicker in 
mes—to a minimum of 150 hours. For long auditorium operation than any other. Arrange with your Graflex AV 
& to bring life to dense prints, or for projection with dealer for a demonstration of its new exclusive advances in 
imum of room darkening, the “Hi” setting delivers projector performance 
Mivalent of 1200 watts, a brilliance surpassed only —or write to Grafiex. GR AFLEX 


or 3, New York. In Canada: Graflex of Canada Limited, 47 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ontario 4 sussiiary oF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT coRPoRATION CGI) 
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WwW 

Streamline cafeteria. A  12-page 
booklet from the Olson Mfg. Co., 
Inc., illustrates new mechanized food 


and dish-handling systems. Plans, 


WRT 
ei 4 3 
ae ‘ 


Of ‘various, systems. 
ye nmin 84 te 


: | data on football Pra ce 
is offered by the Benjamin Div. of 
Thomas Industries, Inc. The 32-page 
catalog gives such data as the mini- 
mum mounting height, recommend- 
ed distance for pole installation, and 
suggestions for the type and number 
of lights for specific seating capaci- 
ties. Data on accessory floodlighting 
equipment is also covered. 


For a copy of this floodlighting catalog, circle 
‘number 876 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

Answers TV questions. A four-page 
bulletin explains a new educational 
TV system that allows students to 
ask their television instructor ques- 
tions—and receive answers via the 
classroom TV. The step-by-step pro- 
cedure is diagramed, and technical 
specifications are given for systems 
of six to 24 classroom stations. 


To get a bulletin, circle number 893 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Ww 

for ceramics. Recently 
published by Craftools, Inc., this 24- 
page catalog on ceramic equipment 
deta a wide selection of potter’s 
spray booths, ball mills, jars, 
and fe aes 











and actual photographs are 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


All items are described and _illus- 
trated. 


_ For a free catalog, circle number 866 on the 


Reader Service Card. 


gees fountains. A four-page bro- 
_ chure on Sunroc stainless steel drink- 
_ ing fountains gives descriptions, spe- 
-Cifications and hooking-up instruc- 


tions. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle num- 
ber 868 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


. Radio controls buses, trucks. All of 
- your district’s school buses, trucks 


and other vehicles can be controlled 
through a radio network described 
in this bulletin published by Gen- 
eral Electric. Vehicles can be put on 
a single system or on separate net- 
works. The bulletin tells how two- 
way conversations with mobile units 
can integrate their operations, sav- 
ing time and money. 


For a free copy of the bulletin, circle number 
870 on the Reoder Service Card. 


WwW 

Telephone for students? Open-con- 
struction, acoustical telephone booths 
are described in a folder being distrib- 
uted by the Burgess-Manning Co. The 
booths are available in a variety of 
models, most of which are suitable 
for installation in corridors or other 
noisy areas. 


For a free copy of the folder, circle number 
873 on the Reeder Service Card. 


Vv 
Shop tools. A 48-page catalog of 


machine tools and accessories is 
available from the Walker-Turner 


This material—promotional! and other- 
wise—contains ideas of possible value to 
you and your schools. Each item listed 
will be sent to you without cost. 





* 


Div. of Rockwell Mfg. Co. Some of @ 
the tools described are drill oresseanial 
grinders, cut-off machines, band saws 
and belt and disc surfacers. Tool spe= ay 
Cifications, catalog listings, descrip=§ 

tions and photos are included in they te 
two-color catalog. ae 





For a free copy of this catalog, circle num” : 
ber 882 on the Reader Service Card. = 


Ww | 
Language lab. A new eight-page |) 
brochure contains information on | 
the functions, installation and speci- 
fications of Radio Corporation of 
America language laboratory equip- 
ment, 


For a copy of this brochure, circle number 
887 on the Reader Service Card 

Emergency lighting. When a power 
failure results in a blackout, emer- 


gency lighting described in _ this 
booklet can keep things normal. The 
Electric Cord Co., manufacturer of 
emergency lighting and distributor 
of this booklet, says that battery- 
powered lighting can be tailored to 
floor plans and blueprints at small 
cost. It can be wired to regular cur- 
rent, and will go on aut omaticalll 
when electric power fails 

For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
899 on the Reader Service Card 

W 

Cut office costs. A new booklet en- 


titled “34 ways to cut hidden office 
costs” is offered by A. B. Dick Co. It 
tells how modern photocopy meth- 
ods can save time and money, elimi- 
nate errors and improve communica- 
tions. The booklet outlines 34 photo- 


continued on page 127 
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NEW! PHILCO “Tele-Teacher” 
Educational Television Receiving System 


| 


Finest way to bring 
audio-visual educational 
aids to your school! 


Designed and engineered to meet the rigid specifications of 
the Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction, 
Phileo ‘“Tele-Teacher’’ educational TV is more than just a 
receiver on a Mobile stand. It is a completely integrated 
receiving system, including antennas, converters, distribution 
equipment, plus the exclusive Philco ‘““Tele-Teacher”’ class- 
room receivers. The fact that every component is exactly 
matched assures finest clarity of sight and sound... the 
utmost in flexibility and versatility. 

The Philco ‘‘Tele-Teacher”’ system is designed to bring 
you the finest Educational and Program TV Reception 
whether it be ground, closed circuit or airborne transmission. 
Send coupon for complete information and specifications. 


In addition to the Philco Tele-Teacher, Philco makes 
Compact 19’s, Briefcase 19 Portables and fine furniture 
consoles for educational TV use. 


PHILCO 


Ea) Hmous for Qualty the World Grr ®© 


The PHILCO 
“Tele-Teacher” 
Educational 
TV Receiver 


®@ All-front tuning. Controls are 
easy to reach at any height. 
Push-pull on-off switch for per- 
manent volume adjustment. 
Out-tront speaker for best 
sound projection. 

@ 23” screen for easy viewing in 
any size room. 282 sq. in. view- 
able area. No-glare, anti-reflec- 
tion frosted C.R. tube. 

@ 2 plug-in 8” extension speakers 
with 50 ft. cords for use any- 
where in room. 

e@ Rugged adjustable stand with 
tilt feature, 2 accessory shelves, 
wide base frame for stability. 
Rubber casters with 2 lock type 
wheels. 


@ Underwriters’ 
Approved. 


AUDIO 
CONTROL PANEL 


in back of set 
Includes Audio Limiter, external 
speaker jacks, plus provision 
for phono and tape-recording of 
TV programs or play back 
through TV sound system. 





Laboratories 
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To: PHILCO CORPORATION, Educational TV Dept., Ext. 5061 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Please send me full information concerning Philco Educational TV 
Receivers. Please check Tele-Teacher 9 Compacts () Portables 0 
Consoles 2). 


Name 





Position /School 
Address 
City 
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SPLINE 





when they’re printed 
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All-Star Sports Books are produced by Follett 
Publishing Co., Chicago. Bindings by Rand 
McNally, Conkey Div., Hammond, Ind.; Photo- 
press, Inc., Broadview, Ill., printers. Top print by 
Paper Converting & Finishing Co., Chicago. 


Basketball 


A tomovs coach tells 
you how te become 
e basketbel! ster 


All-Star Sports Becks” 


Sig league basebell tips 
from eo big teagve scout 


joe Kuherich 
shows you the right 
steps to feetbeall fame 


One of the world's 
greetest coaches 
will help you te break 
track ond field records 


(Circle number 719 for more information) 





They’re attractive ... invite reading... 
studying. But even more important: vinyl 
*“PX’’* cloth is durable . . . lasts longer 
andis fully ten times morescrub-resistant** 
than pyroxylin materials of the same grade, 
Resists breakdown at hinges .. . with- 
stands hard knocks and wears better at 
corners. It’s a binding that helps you cut 
down on textbook replacement costs. 
Vinyl “PX” cloth complies with Com- 
mercial Standard CS-57-40 and Official 
Minimum Standards and Specifications 
for Textbooks . . . another reason why 
more schools than ever before are select- 
ing books bound with this good-looking, 
tough material. Ask for vinyl “PX” cloth 
covers the next time you order books from 
your publishing house. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Trade 
Products, SM-1-11, Wilmington 98, Del. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
** Scrub-resistance is one of the important durability tests 
in comparative evaluation of book cloth. 


Vinyl PX° Cloth 


OU PONT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Better Things for Better Living - . . through Chemistry 
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Accurate prismatic structure and lasting clarity of light- 
control lens are made possible by P.Lexictas acrylic plastic. 





Control lenses molded of PLexiGLas mounted in continuous rows in library of County of Sonoma school administration building, Santa Rosa, 
California. Architects: Steel & Van Dyke, Santa Rosa. 


Plexiglas...for lighting that stands out and stands up 


When lighting equipment includes control lenses 
molded of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic, the result is 
illumination of the highest quality. This is because 
PLEXIGLAS makes possible a precisely designed op- 
tical element that directs light to the area where it 
is required and, at the same time, minimizes the 
surface brightness of the lens as seen from nor- 
mal viewing angles. 


In addition, lenses of PLEXIGLAS remain free of dis- 
coloration even after years of exposure to fluores- 
cent light. They are strong and rigid yet light in 
weight, resulting in safety overhead and ease of 
maintenance. And the crystal clarity of PLEXIGLAS 
assures full utilization of light. 


PLEXIGLAS 


Full details on the use of PLEXIGLAS as a lighting 
material are contained in our 40-page technical 
bulletin ““PLEXIGLAS for Lighting’. We will be 
glad to send you a copy. 


ROHM F 
HAAS — 


PHILADELPHIA S, PA. 





In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontario 
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Gordon Technical High School—Chicago, Iilinols 
Architects: Fox and Fox—Chicago, Illinois 


WAYNE POWER- OPERATED GYMSTANDS 


seem to cost more until you look at the advantages! 


institut des Technologie—Trois-Rivieres, Canada 


Architects: Denoncourt & Denoncourt—Trois-Rivieres, P/Q. 


North Bend Junior-Senior High School— North Bend, Ore. 


Architects: Hamlin & Martin—Eugene, Oregon 





Millard Junior-Senior High School— Millard, Nebraska 
Architects: Hollis and Miller—Overland Park, Kansas 


* 


Pottstown Senior High School—Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


Architects: Sanders & Thomas Associates— Pottstown, Pa. 


e in automatic operation 
e in longer unit life 

e in reduced maintenance 
e in more seating per unit 


The elbow-grease is gone at these twelve hand- 
some gymnasiums because they recognized the 
inherent advantages in Wayne Power Operated 
Gymstands. Here is the only Gymnasium Seat- 
ing System in the industry offering this combi- 
nation of features plus a choice of two basic 
types. (1) Power Operation in exclusive Contin- 
uous seat and footboard design with no breaks 
between sections. (2) Power Operation in ‘*Unit 
Connected” seat and footboard design where 
gaps between sections are reduced to 4”! 


What advantages do these schools gain? First, 
Power Operation eliminates forever the manual 
labor of physically pulling and pushing Gym- 
stands open or closed. Just turn a key, stands 
glide to a perfect position. 


Next, the controlled, smooth, steady force of 
Wayne’s Power System stops Gymstand banging, 
jarring and bumping during opening and clos- 
ing, materially reduces stress and strain, in- 
creases Gymstand life. 


With Wayne’s Continuous seat, foot and riser 
board design, every inch of seating space is 
usable—can mean up to 10% more seating 
capacity. Wayne’s Unit-Connected design, with 
extra-narrow 4” gap between sections, offers 
the same basic advantages, the same space 
saving feature. 


Are you planning a gym? Then talk to the folks 


at Wayne. For new 32-page full-color catalog, 
write direct to— 


WW AWN E 


WAYNE IRON WORKS, WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Indoor Seating ¢ Outdoor Seating ¢ Folding Partitions 
Basketball Backstops « Folding Stages 


*PATENT NO. 2,946,556 


Weber County High School—Ogden, Utah 
Architects: Keith W. Wilcox and Associates—Ogden, Utah 


Inglewood High School—Inglewood, California 
Architects: H. L. Gogerty—Los Angeles, California 


~~ = 


= ns 


Cerritos College— Norwalk, California 
Architects: Kistner, Wright & ws Angeles, ( 


wae ty 
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Darien High School—Darien, Connecticut 
Architects: Ketchum & Sharp—New York, New York 


Lake Forest High School—Lake Forest, Illinois 
Architects: Stanley D. Anderson Associates, Int.< 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


oc ae <T 


Hamilton J. Robichaud High School—Inkster, 
Architects: Bennett & Straight, Inc.—Dearborn, # 


Whitehall High School—Lehigh County, Penn 
Architects: Wolf & Hahn—Allentown, Pennsy 
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INCREASE YOUR TAX BASE: 


How to bring 
new industry to your town 


THINGS 

YOUR 

PUBLIC 

OUGHT TO KNOW 


Industry is often more interested in how much you spend on 


education, than how much it will have to spend on land, 


construction and taxes when it chooses a site for a new plant. 


= @ #@ The best way to attract 
good industry to your town is not 
to lower taxes. It is to have good 
schools. 

Good schools attract good in- 
dustry. So says Frank L. Whitney, 
vice president of Walter Kidde 


Constructors, Inc., writing in the 
September issue of Business Man- 
agement, foremost top-manage- 
ment publication in the nation. 
Whitney, who specializes in 
helping companies find new sites, 
has developed a point system de- 


Frank L. Whitney, Vice President, Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc. 


















































































signed to discover which commu- 
nity would be best for any individ- 
ual plant. 

The single most important item 
in selecting a location for new re- 
search facilities, he says, is the 
quality of the district’s schools. 

Labor supply, land cost, utility 
rates and taxes all take a backseat 
to the schools. As Whitney put it, 
“Brainy researchers are extremely 
concerned about the quality of the 
local school system. This looms 
larger (for the company)... 
than tax concessions, special zon- 
ing grants or any other kind of in- 
ducement.” 

A research lab is only as good 
as the men who work in it—and 
these men will not go to a new lo- 
cation unless they can be guaran- 
teed good schools for their chil- 
dren. 


Rating a site 


Whitney has just developed a 
1,000-point scale to rate a poten- 
tial new research site. Such items 
as the total cost of land and con- 
struction (100 points), taxes (10 
points), utility rates (10 points) 
and availability of houses for sale 
(100 points) are rated along with 
continued on page 40 
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Changing educational patterns 
demand flexible schools 

with learning spaces equipped 
for year-round air conditioning 
under unitary control— 

as an economic necessity based 
upon educational productivity 
for the life of the building. 








....and so Is this 


Wraiever the shape of schools to come—the size and nature of 
the “learning spaces,” the skills of teachers, and the ingenuity of new 
tools and methods — maximum learning can result only when the pupils 
are physically ready for it. This calls for the right control of thermal 
environment in every occupied space at all times. 

On many days of spring and fall, outdoor air is not cool enough to 
offset the heat gains in the room, and learning suffers. Mechanical cool- 
ing is needed now even in nine-month schools intent on achieving 
scholastic excellence. And with the consensus that schools of the future 
must be prepared for use during any or all twelve months, it is like 
planned obsolescence to build a new school today without year-round 
air conditioning. 

Your architect can design an air-conditioned school to meet your 
educational specifications without sacrifice of esthetic values—and with- 
out necessarily increasing your building budget. Nesbitt Year-Round 
Syncretizers—and other Nesbitt air-conditioning units—help to make 





this possible. A Nesbitt-equipped school is assured of a lifetime of depend- 
able service; Nesbitt’s record for the past 44 years will satisfy you of 
this. May we send more information? 

Address: John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


_| MORE LEARNING PER SCHOOL DO 


THROUGH NESBITT HEATING, VENTILATING, AND AIR-CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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The quality of your schools will do more than anything else to 
bring new industry to your town—or to keep it away. 


the quality of the schools (130 
points). But no other single item 
is considered so important. 

A number of factors are con- 
sidered in rating the schools. Pu- 
pil-teacher ratio is given the most 
weight. 

For example, school systems 
that have at least one teacher for 
every 25 pupils earn from 35 to 
50 points. Thereafter, as the ratio 
of pupils to teachers increases, the 
number of points awarded de- 
creases. Any system that has a 
pupil-teacher ratio that exceeds 
35 receives no points at all. 

In comparing school systems, 
the amount of instructional dollars 
spent per pupil for academic pur- 
poses serves as another yardstick. 
The community that spends its 
money most efficiently on instruc- 
tion per pupil rates up to 25 
points. 

Another 25 points is allowable 
for the caliber of the school’s col- 
lege preparatory program, the 
proportion of the total student 
body enrolled in that program and 
the record of the school in placing 
its graduates in outstanding col- 
leges and universities. 

The remaining 30 points com- 
prising the 130 total are divided 
into several other factors. These 
are the size of the school system, 
the condition and composition of 


ber of private and_ parochial 
schools in the area. 

In his article, Whitney com- 
pares three potential sites for a re- 
search facility: Capital City, Me- 
dium City and Suburbville. Here 
is how he applied his school-rat- 
ing in these three hypothetical 
situations (see box below): 

Capital City has 30 pupils per 
teacher, spends $125 per year on 
instruction per pupil. Its college 
preparatory program and its re- 
cord of placing graduates in col- 
leges and universities is fair. The 
system is exceedingly large, but 
the physical plant is in good con- 
dition. There are eight public 
schools to each private school in 
the area. (35 points.) 

Medium City has as many as 
35 children per teacher, spends 
$212 per year in instruction per 
pupil. It has an excellent college 
preparatory course and a good re- 
cord of placing graduates in col- 
leges and universities. Buildings 
are outdated and the system is 
large. The public to private school 
ratio is three to one. (70 points. ) 

Suburbville, despite the subur- 
ban boom, has excellent schools. 
There is one teacher for every 23 
pupils. The system spends $275 
per year on instruction per pupil. 
The high school has a sound col- 
lege preparatory program and an 








the physical plant, and the num- outstanding placement record. 
LABORATORY SITE SELECTION 
Schools for children 
Maximum Capital Medium Suburb- 
Points City City ville 
Pupil-teacher ratio 50 25 25 35 
Instruction dollar per pupil 25 0 15 25 
College preparatory program 25 0 15 25 
Other factors: 30 10 15 25 
Size of system 
Condition of facilities 
Public-private school ratio 
Totals 130 35 70 110 
40 


The system is moderate in size 
and most of the buildings are new. 
There is one private or parochial 
school to every three public 
schools in the area. (110 points.) 

The availability of such other 
educational institutions as colleges 
and universities is also heavily 
weighted. 

What does all this mean to your 
district? New industry means in- 
creased employment and greater 
income. So-called “clean indus- 
tries,” such as research labs, are 
considered a valuable addition 
even to some of our nation’s most 
exclusive residential areas. 

But in selecting a site for this 
desirable plant, all of the attrac- 
tions offered by eager city fathers, 
Chamber of Commerce represen- 
tatives and honored local heroes 
pale before the impact of good 
schools. 


A case history 


Perhaps this is best illustrated 
by the case of one Chicago com- 
pany currently selecting a site in 
Indiana for a new plant—a plant, 
incidentally, that will not be em- 
ploying “brainy researchers.” 

Company representatives quick- 
ly narrowed down the area in which 
they would like to locate, selected 
a site and easily negotiated prob- 
lems of purchase, construction and 
taxes. But before they would sign 
a contract for the site, they went to 
see the superintendent of schools. 

“They visited me several times 
and had me up to Chicago, too,” 
the superintendent told a SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT editor last spring. 
“They checked our school build- 
ings, our courses, our finances, 
our plans. They wanted to know 
everything about the operation of 
our educational plant. 

““*We are not going to have col- 
lege graduates predominating in 
this new plant,’ they told me, “But 
these will be middle-income, 
skilled craftsmen and they, too, 
want the best in education for 
their children. They will not come 
here unless the schools are of the 
quality they want. And we will 
not move our plant without these 
skilled workers.” End 
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To keep your schools spotless, 
see the man from National 


Chemsearch. He’ll be glad to “YOUR SPOTLESS 


give you on-the-spot assistance 


with your cleaning problem. SCHOOLS ARE THE 
To cut floor cleaning time in 

half, he’ll elias CHEM- PRIDE OF THIS 

SEARCH CONCENTRATE.® COMMUNITY $9 
The cleaner that lets one man 

do the work of two...and do 

it better! Chemsearch Concen- 

trate is safe for all washable CHEMSEARCH cone. 
surfaces ... eliminates scrub- ; 
bing and rinsing! Penetrates deep 

into pores, floats dirt to the sur- P. ©. Gon M0087; Bema, Tees 


face for easy removal. Write for Offices in: Los Angeles + St. Louis » New York 
free, descriptive brochure. 


“THANKS TO OUR BUSINESS 
MANAGER, THE CUSTODIANS, 
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(CEJ, CARPETS 

...1THE ACOUSTICAL 

Res eee oS Uae FLOOR COVERING 
: “Educators report | _ Based on carpeting tested in classrooms and 


Se eee. tae 8 corridors in the South, Midwest and East, 
youngsters study better, educators report that with quiet carpet 
: fea gee underfoot, study habits improve; with soft 
behave better carpet underfoot, discipline improves; with 

the homelike feeling of carpet underfoot, 

in schools with manners improve. Concentration is keener, 


voices lower, disruptive noises fewer, rapport 


CARPET closer between students and teachers. 


The learning-teaching benefits are matched 


ON THE FLOOR by long-range economy. In the long run, 


including replacement, carpeted floors cost 
—and it costs no more no more than hard-surface flooring. You pay 
a bit more for carpet initially, but mainte- 
nance-costs are less than half those for 
hard-surface floors. 












We at Lees are happy to be part of this new 
kind of educational thinking. We have devel- 
oped a special group of exceptionally durable 
carpets that meet school requirements and 
budgets. And we have factual data that will 
be of tremendous help to you in your plans 
for new plants or replacements. Just mail 
this coupon today. 


Loomed for lots of living— 
those heavenly carpets by (C/O), 


James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
A Division of Burlington Industries 


Please send__.__——=—SSFSGccopiess of School Carpet Data 
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My position 

Home address 

i State 


Name of school 
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North Salinas High School, Salinas, California, 





in which approximately 2,000 sq. ft. of Mississippi's Smooth 
Rough MISCO wire glass has been installed in skylights. 


Architect: Jerome Kasavan, Salinas, California 


Puttyless Aluminum Skylights by O'Keeffe’s, Inc., 
San Francisco, California 


Broad bands of beautiful, rugged, Smooth Rough MISCO wire glass in the new North 
Salinas High School, Salinas, California, are the “best things under the sun”. For these 
large skylights help brighten the entire gymnasium without glare or harsh shadows. Archi- 
tect Jerome Kasavan and consultants selected translucent Smooth Rough MISCO to pro- 
vide high-level diffused daylighting in a virtually windowless area, to make seeing 
easier, reduce the need for artificial light and accomplish a feeling of spaciousness. 


Smooth Rough MISCO wire glass is a handsome pattern in keeping with modern archi- 
tectural trends. And MISCO offers positive protection as a fire retardant in skylights, 
windows, partitions, doors and wherever else fire and breakage protection is a requisite. 


When you build or remodel your schools, make the many distinct advantages of light 
diffusing glass part of your plan. Specify glass by Mississippi. Available in a wide 


variety of patterns and surface finishes at better distributors everywhere. 
HAMMERED MISCO 


MISSISSIPPI .7.’: 
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KEEP ~ + 
AMERICAN WORKERS BUSY ° o 
BUY... GLAS S COMPANY .~. ‘sa 
UNITED STATES GOODS tecr™ 


88 AngelicaSt. + St. Louis 7, Missouri 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND 
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~ SYENITE MISCO 


Write for free catalog: 
Address Dept. 17. 


WIRED GLASS 
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A digest of current happenings in public education 


Teacher moonlighting hit 
in North Carolina 


The practice of “moonlighting”— 
working a second job—by teachers 
has been attacked by the North Caro- 
lina state board of education. 

In a policy statement calling on 
teachers to devote full time to their 
jobs, the board said that it “believes 
that no professional school employee 
can serve effectively while dividing 
his loyalties between two jobs. 

“During the school year, no teach- 
er or school administrator should be 
a part-time farmer, a part-time rec- 
reation worker, or be engaged in any 
other part-time work. If he is this 
makes him necessarily a part-time 
teacher or school administrator.” 

The board did not state how many 
hours a day should be devoted to a 
person’s school job but said that a 
minimum day must be one long 
enough to “provide adequate instruc- 
tion for pupils.” 

In North Carolina’s behalf, let it 
be said that the state is making a 
real effort to attack “moonlighting” 
at its cause—low teaching salaries. 
Under a “quality education” pro- 
gram being pushed by Governor 
Terry Sanford, teacher salaries are 
getting a large boost this year. 


Federal lunch funds 
turned down by board 


Federal lunch funds were rejected 
this year by school officials of Mid- 
land, Mich., who then acted to make 
the cafeterias pay their own way in 
local money. The price of a half-pint 
of milk was increased to six cents 
from three cents; a hot lunch ad- 
vanced to 45 cents from 35 cents. 

After the decision, which was the 
result of a three-three vote of the 
school board, Superintendent Ernest 
R. Britton told newsmen that the 
seventh board member, who was ab- 
sent, would also have voted against 
accepting the subsidy again. It would 
have provided $11,750 toward a caf- 
eteria budget of $79,000. 


In turning down the subsidy, school _ 


authorities expressed the same senti- 
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ment that is being expressed by Mid- 
land municipal officials, who seem 
determined to have Midland take 
care of its own. The city council has 
refused to apply for $250,000 in 
federal aid for water-sewer improve- 
ments for the Michigan community 
of 30,000. It has rejected flood-con- 
trol funds, too. 

Although Midland residents were 
divided along with the board on the 
cafeteria issue, the decision stood. 
The board members who prevailed 
claimed they had strong community 
support for their policy. 


A AN 


Teaching certificate refused 
because of old conviction 


An Oregon teacher has been re- 
fused a teaching certificate because 
of an eight-year-old larceny convic- 


tion. The state board of education, by 
a four-to-three vote, upheld the rul- 
ing of Dr. Leon P. Minear, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

The teacher, Dean Bay, had been 
a policeman in Goldendale, Wash., 
eight years ago when he was arrested 
and charged with grand larceny. He 
served 18 months in jail but later 
had all his civil rights restored. After 
his release from prison he worked his 
way through Eastern Oregon College 
and received his bachelor’s degree 
from that institution. 

Bay had received a one-year tem- 
porary appointment as a teacher in 
Weston, Ore. When he applied for the 
permanent certificate this year, he was 
supported by a petition signed by 
80% of the adult population of his 
community. 

In refusing certification to Bay, 
the board agreed that he has been 
rehabilitated but said that it had to 
think first of the rights of the chil- 

continued on page 48 





Too good to miss... 


Quart . . . Elementary school children in Toledo, Ohio, are drinking their 
usual quart of milk a day this year, but the half-pint they get in school 
is no longer chocolate flavored. The school board—on advice of the 
Toledo Dental Society—has banned chocolate milk in the schools be- 
cause it contributes to tooth decay. The flavored milk had been fa- 
vored by 82% of the students. 


Court . . . When high school students aboard a Waukegan, IIl., city 
bus started a rumpus, driver Clarence Dube didn’t bother to stop and 
try to silence them. He drove his bus nonstop to the police station. 
“I’ve had enough swearing, obscenities and firecrackers from the high 
school crowd,” Dube said, as he turned his passengers over to court 
authorities. 


Port . . . It may be any port in a storm for most of us, but for first 
graders, storm or no storm, if they don’t get to the right port they’re 
in trouble. In Lisbon, Conn., they've come up with a unique method 
for directing youngsters to the right port—or school bus. Each of the 
buses has a character from the Popeye comic strip painted on its side. 
Children are taught to travel on the Whimpy, Olive, Swee’pea or Pop- 
eye bus. So far, no lost students this year. 


Sport . . . This item from New York City makes us wonder whether 
high schools are engaging in sports—or sending their boys off to war. 
The football game between Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson 
high schools was played in secret this year because feeling between 
the two student bodies is so high. Only “authorized” spectators were 
allowed to see the “game.” 
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“IN FAIR WEATHER AND STORM, MY LAST DODGE SCHOOL BUS 
WENT 108,000 TROUBLE-FREE MILES. | drove that bus for nine 
years. And it’s still going strong for another owner. My present 
Dodge is a model $500 with a 202 hp. V8 engine. It’s just fin- 
ished its first year on a 250-pupil, 100-stop route. I'm getting 
more than eight miles to a gallon, and the Dodge hasn't lost 
me a day or a dime. I’ve been carrying schoo! childre 
years, 21 of them in Dodges. You just can’t beat a Dodge for 
dependability and performance,”  rranx reco, raumoutn, massachuserrs 


FRANK REGO, OF FALMOUTH, MASS., WITH HIS 1960 DODGE MODEL S500. 
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DODGE SGHOOL BUS GHASSIS FOR 1962 
FEATURE MORE THAN 50 ENGINEERING 
ADVANGES that make them tougher, more 
tight-fisted than ever. In every respect 
they meet or exceed specifications set 
down by the National Educational Code for 
the protection and safe transportation 
of school children. And they’re priced to 
compete with every other school bus chas- 
sis on the market. Dodge chassis are load- 
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1 aving ways. Year in, year 
out, theyll cost you less to operate and 
maintain. See your nearest Dodge Dealer. 
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get versatile gymnasium 
seating for your new or 
present school building 





TELESCOPING GYM SEATS 


permit quick, easy set-up changes 
for every gymnasium event 


YOU CAN assure profitable full-time use of your school gymnasium 
—planned or existing—with this modern equipment, available in 
recessed, wall-attached, movable and reverse-fold types. Seating 
set-up changes are made quickly to fit every event. Any number 
of rows can be locked open (see photo). Safway telescoping gym 
seats give you these practical advantages: 








SPECTATOR COMFORT—Good sight lines 
from every seat. Ample foot and knee 

room; comfortable inclined seats. 

COMPLETE SAFETY—Full protection for 
spectators, gym users and maintenance personnel. 
FLOOR PROTECTION—Non-marking wheels 


roll in separate tracks to prevent grooving. 





EASY OPERATION—Straight-line tracking with 
extra-large wheels and nylon glides. Motorized 
operation available (not needed under 14 rows). 
GOOD LOOKS—Seats nest back into a 

hand vertical cabinet. Safway’s rich, warm 
Golden Oak finish will be in harmony 

with any interior. 


















6228 W. State Street 





SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN 
(Circle number 750 for more information) 
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FOR BULLETIN 
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dren who often 
teacher as a hero. 

Parole officials have expressed dis- 
may over the action. “Bay is an out- 
standing example of rehabilitation,” 
said Chief Probation Officer Robert 
Smith. “He made a mistake, but he 
has never hidden it. We feel that he 
has more than paid the price.” 

Bay has since accepted a job in a 
private school in Washington, but he 
still has only a temporary certificate, 
Next year he must face that hurdle 
again—this time before Washington’s 
board of education. 


look upon. their 






Teachers do “homework” to 
explain district program 


Teachers in Hauppauge, N.Y., are 
voluntarily doing extra homework, 
in order to get across the district’s 
educational program. 

“Homework” in this case, means 
visiting the homes of parents and 
other interested persons in the school 
district. At the drop of an invitation, 
two or more of the district’s teachers 
are dispatched to a specified home to 
discuss prearranged topics with 10 to 
12 neighbors. 

The arrangement was the idea of 
the district’s classroom teachers as- 
sociation. Teachers volunteer their 
services without pay. Last year, the 
first that the plan was in operation, 
80% of the district’s teachers took 
part in the program, speaking at 40 
individual home meetings. 

“We don’t hope to visit everyone,” 
says- Mrs. Richard Carr, librarian 
and program chairman, “but much of 
the information discussed at these 
get-togethers is passed on by the par- 
ents to other parents with whom they 
come in contact.” 

Meetings are limited to discussing 
district problems, programs and poli- 
cies but all questions on these subjects 
are answered as completely and 
frankly as possible. Individual per- 
sonal problems are referred to the 
specific teacher or administrator in- 
volved. 


Fairy tale, barred from 
school, presented in church 


In White Plains, N.Y., a teen-age 
theatrical group, prevented from 
putting on a production in the high 
school auditorium, found refuge in a 
local church. The play was barred, 
according to its sponsors, because 

continued on page 53 
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Ithaca Senior High School, Ithaca, N. Y. Architects: Perkins & Will, White Plains, N. Y., & Chicago, Ill. Two-story classroom 
buildings are glazed with Parallel-O-Grey® Plate Glass. Enclosed connecting corridor features clear Parallel-O-Plate®. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


visits a school where the 


GLASS 


Education is enlightenment. And in the new high 
school in Ithaca, N. Y., that concept is put into 
practice. For this school is a pace-setter in the 
trend toward a greater sense of educational free- 
dom and a more meaningful school architecture. 


Open World is « Teaching Aid 


Built on a campus plan, this school is a complex 
of nine buildings, connected by open and closed 
corridors. It’s a place of wide walks, open courts 
and expansive walls of glass—reflecting the 
philosophy Ithaca educators wanted built into it. 


Entrance to the school campus. Auditorium at left, two-story classroom building at right, single-story Administration Building in center. 



































Supervising Principal Frank R. Bliss explains it this 
way. “‘We want to give our students all the freedom 
we possibly can, both in their actions and in the 
atmosphere of their surroundings. Our students come 
and go—just so they meet their scheduled classes and 
activities. You won’t see any corridor guards. And 
you won’t see teachers herding students from one 
place to another. 


Supervising Principal 

FRANK R. BLISS 
**Architecture complements the 
educational concept.” 





“*We feel, too, that school architecture should comple- 
ment and encourage this educational concept. And 
we believe ours does—in the openness of its campus 


Students enjoy open patio in center of classroom building during 
nonscheduled periods. Natural light pours into inside corridors 


through glare-reducing Parallel-O-Grey Plate Glass. 


View from second-floor corridor shows long wall of Parallel-O- Plate Glass in connecting single-story wings. 


arrangement, and in the design of the buildings 
themselves, with their expanses of glass which en- 
compass the student without ‘imprisoning’ him from 
the world outside.” 


Lawrence Bach, Head of the Science Department, is dedi- 
cated to putting that educational philosophy into 
action at the classroom level. He speaks for the 
entire school faculty when he says, ‘‘We couldn’t be 
happier with our school. It’s a pleasure to teach here.” 


And the kind of student freedom you allow here hasn't 
caused any attendance problems or classroom laxity? 


“If anything, attendance is better than ever. Stu- 
dents /ike coming to school here. They are more re- 
ceptive to learning, and more responsible in their 
work.” 


As a teacher, do you favor this extensive use of glass’ 


“TI do, indeed. Especially as a science teacher. I 
teach the phenomena of life—and there life is, going 
on right outside these big windows. We see in actidii 


what we study in the classroom. The growth @ 


plants. The flight of birds. The antics of squirrels. The 


With all this glass, what about glare? 


‘These windows are grey glass which subdues glaf 
from outside. Yet there’s plenty of natural dayligil 
for all ordinary classroom work. The only time 
use artificial light is for close work with microscopes 


Lo, 
GLASS, 


real world becomes part of our classroom world.” J 
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Does the increase in natural light interfere with visual aids? 

























“That’s no problem. Venetian blinds or very light 
shades are all that’s needed. In fact, some of the 
‘newer visual-aids equipment is strong enough so 
that no shades of any kind are required.” 


Head of Science Department 
LAWRENCE BACH 
“Life in action outside big windows.” 


But a school is created for the benefit of its students. 
And the proof of its success lies with those students. 


Ann Mosher, Vice President of the Student Council, - 


Two walls of this interior conference room in the Student Activ- 
a4 b4 2.9 
speaks for the student body. We love it. We feel it’s ities wing are Parallel-O-Plate Glass to separate activities, yet 





a better place in which to learn. It makes us want maintain a light and open atmosphere. 
to come here. Gives us a desire to do our best. Maybe 
——_ — 
it's a kind of challenge to us to be worthy of it. Plant Manager Rollin Hood admits, ‘‘It’s a big job. 


And it’s going to get bigger. The key to the whole 
design of this school is ‘flexibility’. So it can grow. 





ings . ; Right now, it can handle 1600 students in grades 10, 
Vice President of Student Council id a 
en- ANN MOSHER 11 and 12, and it’s planned for future expansion up 
rom ‘A challenge to do our best.” to 1000 more. Also, its facilities serve our entire com- 
munity, evenings and weekends the year ’round. 

edi ‘““Maintenance of the nine buildings and campus is 
e l- os . : . . . . “ 

‘ato | “And we like the ‘college-campus’ feeling—and I a big job. But we do it with seven men plus student 


help. In fact, my student crew cleans the entire 


the | think this campus environment will help those of us . 
school every day in just one hour. It’s a system I’m 


t be | Who go on to college to adjust more readily to that 


re” | new life. I guess, to sum it all up—it makes us feel kind of proud of. And we even save money with it 
more grown up. We appreciate that, and try to live —saved $22,000 in maintenance costs last year on 
. > : M >? 
asn't | UP to it.” just one building! 


Making a school function properly is not just a desire on Does this kind of building create heating difficulties? 


Stu: | the part of administration, faculty and students. ‘The campus arrangement of buildings puts a little 

© T | There are the practical aspects of maintaining build- heavier load on heating. More outside wall space 

their ings and grounds, of providing all the physical facili- open to the weather. But other advantages more 
ties to keep the school operating efficiently. than make up for that.” 





Laboratories, shops and workrooms are separated from twin classroom buildings by a broad, central court. 





















COST DATA 


Area— 191,180 square feet 


Unit cost per square foot 
(includes mechanical equipment with 
Plant Manager capacity to accommodate planned 
ROLLIN HOOD future expansion). . . . . ; $ 18.60 7 
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“Maintenance plan to be proud of.” Building construction cost . . . $3,556,689 
Fixed equipment... ... . 188,597 | 
x: Site development (drives, walks, exterior 
lighting, landscaping) . 211,445 
Athletic field development . 37,800 
How about keeping heat out in summer? Land, movable equipment, fees, 
contingencies... . 505,469 
“Our twin two-story classroom buildings have tk  ...... $4.500.000 
Parallel-O-Grey Plate Glass all around. And _ that 
| seems to help control heat. At least, we’ve had no 
complaints from anybody about overheating—ex- Impressive to look at, a pleasure to teach in, exciting to 
cept in a few rooms in the single-story buildings with learn in—Ithaca High School is a worthy accomplish- 
regular glass. But we are already planning to replace ment for its entire community. And perhaps the 
some of this glass with Parallel-O-Grey.” final word should come from someone of that com- 
munity who is outside the immediate environment 
Does a greater amount of glass help reduce lighting costs? of the school. 
‘“‘Many of our teachers and students, coming from As we drove away from the school, our taxi driver— 
| conventional buildings, still have the habit of flicking Ithaca citizen and taxpayer—said, “I bet students 
on classroom lights as they enter, even though they really want to go to that school. Probably learn more, 
don’t need them. Once we break that old-fashioned too. You know, you really don’t mind paying for a 


habit, I expect to see a cut in lighting costs.”’ school like that!” 





L-O-F GLASS FOR SCHOOLS 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS HEAT-TEMPERED GLASS 
Para ; -0-Plate* Luf-flex* 


win ground for windows and mirrors Doors and side lights L 
Parallel-O-Grey* I 


Linted plate glass WINDOW GLASS 


Heat Absorbine Plat Uniform quality GLASS 
Blue-green ( ray tay 


Sales agents for 


INSULATING GLASS PATTERN & WIRED GLASS 


Thermopane* Made in Great Britain 


MADE IN U.S.A 


SPANDREL GLASS or information on these L:°O-F products, refer to Sweets 
Vitrolux* rchitectural File 26.4. or call your L:OcF distaibutor o1 
Vitreous colaemeimied to back of heat- lealer, listed under “Glass” in the Yellow Pages. Or write 
strengthened glass to Libbev-Owens‘Ford. 811 Madison Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio 





LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD - 811 MADISON AVENUE -: TOLEDO 1, OHI( 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFER 
“‘Work Place for Learning’ by Lawrence B. Perkins 


A colorful, bountifully illustrated, 64-page, hard-cover book on 
school architecture by a noted authority. Available to school 
administrators, architects and other professional people for $2 
from L:O-F by special arrangement with publisher. (At book 
stores $4.) Send check to Libbey-Owens:Ford, 811 Madison 
Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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the title, “Once Upon a Mattress” 
was “too suggestive.” 

The production, a musical that en- 
joyed a long run on Broadway, 
based on the fairy tale “The Peliaies 
and the Pea.” The amateur produc- 
tion was presented at the Commu- 
nity Church. 

Superintendent Carroll F. John- 
son, denied that the title of the play 
was the reason it had not been pro- 
duced in the high school, although he 
admitted that a more suitable title 
would have been desirable. 

Johnson said the group was barred 
because it had not been able to es- 
tablish its financial responsibility for 
possible physical damage to the 
school. When it had presented a 
previous production early in the 
summer (“Li'l Abner” was the non- 
suggestive title), the group had been 
sponsored by the city’s recreation 
department. This sponsorship had 
been terminated prior to production 
of the fairy tale. 


Schools cannot bar married 
students, Ohio ruling states 


Married students are legally en- 
titled to attend high school in Ohio, 
according to Ohio Attorney General 
Mark McElroy. Furthermore, he 
said, there is no Ohio statute banning 
high school students who are married 
and pregnant. A school board may, 
however, adopt a rule which would, 
for the sake of the girl’s physical 
safety, keep her from regular school 
classes during the advanced state of 
her pregnancy. The board may then 
assign a tutor for home instruction. 

The ruling was made in answer to 
Thomas E. Ray, Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 
prosecuting attorney of Morrow 
County, one of the places where 
questions about married students 
have arisen in recent months. Attor- 
ney General McElroy said the Gen- 
eral Assembly, when setting the com- 
pulsory school age—eight to 18 
years—“‘indicated a strong mandate 
that each child in Ohio, regardless of 
domestic position, shall receive an 
education in a public school or its 
equivalent.” 

Early this year, the Ohio Supreme 
Court ordered the Loveland schools 
to reinstate a high school girl who 
was dismissed when she married and 
falsified her age. She was 17 but 
swore she was 18. 

In Cleveland, school officials have 
been requiring students who marry 
to transfer to night high school class- 
es or drop out entirely. The officials 
Say these youths assume adult re- 
Sponsibilities when they marry, and 


Should attend an adult school. The’ 
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policy has not been publicly chal- 
lenged. 


$ 
Houston starts major 


drive on drop-outs 


A major drive on drop-outs has 
been started by the Houston, Tex., 
schools. The drive is being centered 
in the seventh and eighth grades, the 
years school officials consider “cru- 
cial” in the life of a drop-out. 

Under the program, which has 
been labeled Talent Preservation 


















Project, selected seventh-grade stu- 
dents have been placed in special 
classes. These classes, none larger 
than 15 or 20 students, are made up 
of children who are two years or 
more above the normal age level for 
that grade and who have scored two 
years or more below grade level on 
academic achievement tests. 

The selected students are not re- 
quired to take the standard junior 
high school curriculum. Instead, they 
are being fed a heavy dose of simpli- 
fied reading and “practical” informa- 
tion. 

Specially selected teachers concen- 
trate on reading, writing, spelling, 
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Vg EZ-A-WAY 


MECHANICAL @© MOVABLE 


CHAIR STANDS 2 


folding 


chairs to 


are seated 


price structure. . 


AUDITORIUM SEATING | 


100 AL Ca beat 


For audience seating here is a versatile seating 
arrangement made possible with BERLIN EZ-A- 
WAY Mechanical Folding Chair Stands that can 
be placed anywhere that seating is needed. 
EZ-A-WAY Mechanical Movable Chair Stands 
use the principle of the 
EZ-A-WAY mechanical 
bleachers... 
a series of platforms de- 
signed to attach folding 
the 


from 2 to 8 seats and 
lay on the platforms ences in comfort for their var- 
when closed. 

EZ-A-WAY Chair Stands 
can be arranged for any 
type activity — basket- 
ball, hockey, dramatics, Entire unit mounted on rub- 
etc. ... every seat in 
the auditorium is a 
good seat... 


for all events. 


WRITE) for complete specifications, technical information and 
. ask for EZ-A-WAY installations in your area. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


iil 


—. 


Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Chairs fold up in banks Troy, New York, installed EZ- 


base. 


A-WAY Chair Stand flexible 
type seating to seat their audi- 


ious events. 


@ Easy to handle...can be 


placed anywhere 


ber wheels (no floor mark- 
ing) 


audiences 
in comfort ® Mounted on hydraulic jacks 


for easy moving 





DNE R LIN 
“ SEATING ENGINEERS 
Ssause CHAPMAN CO. 

riin, Wiecensin U.S.A 
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English and arithmetic every day. 
New textbooks, which are interest- 
ingly written for older students but 
which use a simplified vocabulary, 
have been supplied. Short stories by 
Mark Twain and Lewis Carroll are 
among the selections. 

“The important thing is that they 
read successfully,” says Mrs. Jozie 
Mock, who is heading the program.” 
Since they have failed before, they 
must be encouraged by success this 
time. They are afraid of failing again. 
They won’t even try if they are given 
material that they have been unable 
to master before. That’s why we are 
using all new textbooks.” 

In addition to the concentration 


on reading, students are learning such 
practical things as how to read maps, 
how to use bus and railroad time 
tables, and how to use a telephone 
directory. 


POCCCCCCECESECSESOSEOEE pssseereescescescescn 


Parents will learn 
along with children 

Parents in Vernon, Conn., are get- 
ting a real opportunity to see how 
their children learn this year. Under 
a program financed by Ford Foun- 
dation funds, the schools are inviting 
parents of two groups of students to 
come to school one night a week to 
study under their offsprings’ tutors. 
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HE 
MAJORS IN 
MAINTENANCE 


SAVINGS! 


One man and a Wayne Power Sweeper can maintain good school house- 
keeping in an entire district at savings that will amaze you! He can 


sweep the paved area of the average school in an hour . 


. . trailer the 


sweeper to another school . . . schedule clean-up work right through the 
week—and still have time for other work. 


Nothing saves precious tax dollars more quickly. Tedious, costly push- 
broom methods are eliminated. Your schools are kept sparkling clean for 
safety, health, beauty and better morale of students and teachers alike. 


A Wayne Power Sweeper is simple and safe to operate. It never raises 
a dust cloud, and goes quickly and quietly about its work without dis- 


turbing classes in session. 


Up-date your school housekeeping with a Wayne Power Sweeper and 
save time and man-hours while doing it. There’s a Wayne Sweeper size 


and type to fit every school need . 


.. every budget. 
Get the facts before you— send for details today! 






Nery 


WAYN a MANUFACTURING CO. 


2312 E. LEXINGTON STREET, POMONA, CALIFORNIA 


Branches: ATLANTA e 


CHICAGO * NEWARK 
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Parents whose children are taking 
conversational French in the seventh 
grade will be taught the same sub- 
ject every Monday night for two 
hours. Those who have students just 
learning to read in the first grade 
will be instructed in that subject on 
Tuesday nights, also for two hours. 

The program is designed to inform 
parents of teaching methods, not to 
encourage parents to become teach- 
ers. But nobody in Vernon will ob- 
ject too violently if it just happens to 
work out the latter way. 





On the road to school 


Messrs. Bob Hope and Bing 
Crosby, in the company of Dor- 
othy Lamour, traveled many 
hazardous roads from Mandalay 
to Alaska, but judging from 
news around the nation, none 
were so hazardous as the road to 
school. 

Item: Jn South Houston, Tex., 
city fathers have painted a white 
strip 42 inches into the roadway 
and a mile and a half long, to 
protect children from the haz- 
ards of passing traffic. Lacking 
sidewalks, the officials decided 
this was the most economical 
way to establish walking room 
for the youngsters. 

Item: In Jefferson 
Ky., parents of 65 school chil- 
dren marched to and _ from 
school with their charges to pro- 
test the lack of bus service or 
adequate sidewalks. The parents 
were warned not to block traffic 
but a spokesman said the road- 
way was so narrow “iS impos- 
sible not to block at least one 
lane.” 

Item: In Novi, Mich., mothers 
really went to work to smooth 
the road to school. They block- 
aded a half-mile of a highway 
running in front of their school 
four times a day until police 
agreed to install safety measures. 

The mothers became enraged 
when they found that a road- 
widening project had left their 
children no place to walk next to 
the road. After the blockade 
proved effective for a few days, 
police gave in to the parents and 
saw to it that the shoulders of 
the road were graded. The par- 
ents, however, flushed with vic- 
tory, pressed on for more. They 
gave the police three days to 
put up safety signs, and train 
eighth graders to work as traffic 
guards. If not, they said, up 
would go the barricades. They 
won. 
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V Nutritious... baked with the finest of ee ee = 
uality ingredients by Nabisco National Biscuit Company—Dept. p.2 
q y ing y . P.O. Box 29, New York 17, N.Y. 


w Portion controlled...individually packaged 
in sanitary, easy-to-open packets. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me free samples and informa- 


' tion about NAB packets. 
V Delivered fresh...order when you want... 


no need to stock. 








of NABS for dessert or snack items. 
School or firm 





America’s favorite snacks...available in 
5¢ and 10¢ varieties. 





City Zone State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
7 
Name | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
Big selection...choose from a wide variety | Title 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Popular with everyone...nationally adver- NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY® 
tised, nationally accepted products. Littman | 
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ANNOUNCING 


FREE TORO 
PLANNING 


SERVICE! 


AT NO OBLIGATION TO YOU-your nearest Toro 
Distributor will analyze your grass-cutting prob- 
lems — your needs, the condition and value of 
your present mowing equipment, maintenance 
and manpower costs—and then present you 
with a written proposal on how to do the job 
faster and more economically. This free Toro 
Planning Service has been established to help 
us learn more about your problems, and to guide 
us in providing you with the very best in mowing 
equipment and techniques. 








Contact your nearest Toro Distributor today for your FREE Toro Planning Service Survey! 


ALABAMA 

KILGORE TORO, TURF 

& SUPPLIES, INC. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
McGOWIN LYONS HDWE, 


SUPPLY CO. 
Mobile, Alabama 


ARIZONA 
THE NORTON CORP. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ARKANSAS 
TURFAID, INC. 
Memphis, Tennessee 


CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA TORO CO. 
San Francisco, California 


PACIFIC TORO CO. 
Los Angeles, California 


PACIFIC TORO CO. 
San Diego, California 


VALLEY TORO SALES 
Sacramento, California 


COLORADO 
BARTELDES SEED CO. 
Denver, Colorado 
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CONNECTICUT 
BRONSON-TOWNSEND CO. 
Hamden, Connecticut 


FLORIDA 


HECTOR TURF & GARDEN SUPPLY 


Miami, Florida 


ZAUN EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


GEORGIA 

COWAN SUPPLY CO., 
TURF DIVISION 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ILLINOIS 
GEORGE A. DAVIS, INC. 
Chicago, Illinois 


DRAKE SCRUGGS EQUIP. CO. 
Springfield, Illinois 


SCRUGGS DRAKE EQUIP. INC. 


Decatur, Illinois 


INDIANA 
A. H. HEINE CO. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


HELDT MONROE CO. 
Evansville, Indiana 


KENNEY MACHINERY CORP, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


IOWA 


TRI STATE TORO CO. 


Davenport, lowa 
KENTUCKY 


TAFEL ELECTRIC & SUPPLY CO. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


MAINE 
YERXA’S, INC. 
South Portland, Maine 


MARYLAND 

GUSTIN’S BALTIMORE TORO 
Co., INC. 

Baltimore, Maryland 

NATIONAL CAPITAL TORO, INC. 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LAWN PRODUCTS, INC. 
West Newton, Massachusetts 


MICHIGAN 
C. E. ANDERSON CO. 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


SPARTAN DISTRIBUTORS 
Sparta, Michigan 


MINNESOTA 
MINNESOTA TORO, INC. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 
TURFAID, INC. 
Memphis, Tennessee 


MISSOURI 

HARRY COOPER SUPPLY CO. 
Springfield, Missouri 
MEISEL DISTRIBUTING CO. 
St. Louis, Missouri 

TURF EQUIPMENT, INC. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


MONTANA 
MANIONS’, INC. 
Kalispell, Montana 


MONTANA TORO SALES CO. 
Billings, Montana 


NEBRASKA 
Z. W. CREDLE CO. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


NEW YORK 

EATON EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Hamburg, New York 

GOLF AND TRACTOR EQUIP. 
CORP. 

Syracuse, New York 
HAVERSTICK TORO SALES 
CORP. 

Rochester, New York 
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HUDSON TORO 
SALES CO., INC. 
latham, New York 


TORO POWER HOUSE, INC. 


White Plains, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 

E. J. SMITH & SONS CO. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
OHIO 

CENTURY POWER MOWER 
CENTER 

Toledo, Ohio 

8. K. COHEE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

OHIO TORO CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

WOODIN SALES CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 

CENTURY POWER MOWER 
CENTER 

Dayton, Ohio 

OKLAHOMA 

DUNNING JONES, INC. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OREGON 
OREGON TORO 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Portland, Oregon 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA TORO CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


J. A. WILLIAMS CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


TENNESSEE 


ERNEST HARDISON SEED CO. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


TENNESSEE TURF & TORO CO. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


TURFAID, INC. 
Memphis, Tennessee 


TEXAS 


GOLDTHWAITE’S OF DALLAS, INC. 
Dallas, Texas 


GOLDTHWAITE’S OF HOUSTON, INC. 
Houston, Texas 


GOLDTHWAITE’S OF TEXAS, INC. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


GOLDTHWAITE’S OF TEXAS, INC. 
San Antonio, Texas 


THE MYERS CO., EL PASO, INC. 
E!l Paso, Texas 
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UTAH 
SALT LAKE HDWE. CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND POWER EQUIP. CO., 
INC. 
Richmond, Virginia 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON TURF & TORO CO. 
Seattle, Washington 


Branch: 


WASHINGTON TURF & TORO CO. 
Spokane, Washington 


WEST VIRGINIA 


VAN ZANDT SUPPLY CO. 
Huntington, West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 
R. L. RYERSON CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


TORO MANUFACTURING COM PANY 
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CANADA 

AGRI-TECH, INC. 

Jacques Cartier, Quebec 
BURGESS BLDG. & PLUMBING 
SUPPLIES, LTD. 

Calgary, Alberta 

Branch: 

BURGESS BLDG. & PLUMBING 
SUPPLIES, LTD. 

Edmonton, Alberta 

COLUMBIA EQUIPMENT, LTD. 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

HALIFAX SEED CO. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 


F. MANLEY & SONS, LTD. 
Don Mills, Ontario 


HAWAII 
THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD. 
Hilo, Hawaii 
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How to introduce 


TEAM TEACHING 





in your elementary schools 


Whether or not teachers accept a new idea may determine 


its success or failure. Here is how Greenwich, Conn., is intro- 


ducing a new concept—and a new building—to its teachers. 


= ws we Team teaching at the 
elementary school level is a rela- 
tively new idea. Five years ago, 
there was hardly a handful of 
schools experimenting with it. A 
few farsighted communities were 
testing the possibilities—but only 
in pilot schools, and generally with 
close support from a foundation or 
a graduate school of education. 

Today, team teaching on the el- 
ementary school level commands 
wide respect. Systems that tested 
it in one school are using it in two 
or more, and pilot programs are 
being started by an increasing num- 
ber of communities. Most signifi- 
cant of all, new elementary schools 
designed specifically for team 
teaching are being built in cities 
from Massachusetts to Michigan 
to Florida. 

One of the early pioneers was 
Dr. John Blackhall Smith who, in 
1957, as superintendent in Lexing- 
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ton, Mass., experimented with the 
idea in one of that city’s schools. 
(See “Team teaching for elemen- 
tary schools,’ SM, Dec. ’58.) 

The elementary program proved 
so successful that the city is now 
investing considerably more than 
$1 million in a new elementary 
school designed explicitly for team 
teaching. 

In its early days, however, the 
Lexington project ran into some 
difficulties. It was begun on rela- 
tively short notice, with little 
chance for detailed advance plan- 
ning. The faculty was asked to 
shape the program as it went along 
—in effect, to improvise. And no 
major adjustments could be made 
in the building itself. As a result, 
Dr. Smith recalls, the first phases 
of the operation were “a tremen- 
dous strain and demand on the 
teachers, even though they were 
enthusiastic and volunteered to do 


it.”” He resolved not to work under 
these same limitations again. 

In 1958, when Dr. Smith as- 
sumed the superintendency in 
Greenwich, Conn., he was con- 
vinced of the values of team teach- 
ing, but he was also wary of the 
many problems that Lexington 
teachers had had to overcome. 

Rather than try to immediately 
introduce the idea into existing el- 
ementary school programs, Dr. 
Smith looked ahead four years 
to the prospective opening of a 
new school—Dundee Elementary 
School. 

By holding off on team teaching 
until 1962, when the Dundee 
School is scheduled to open—Smith 
felt he could reach two goals: 
®@ He could select a staff long be- 
fore it moved into the building, and 
give it a chance to work together, 
to develop programs and ideas and 
to remove the inevitable problems 
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that must arise when you ask a 
group of individuals to work to- 
gether. 

® He could help to plan a school 
designed to meet the peculiar—and 
real—needs of a new concept of 
teaching. In short, he could work 
with teachers and architects to plan 
a school for team teaching. 

The school board agreed, and 
planning was begun almost im- 
mediately. By April 1959, the 
architects had been appointed, and 
preliminary building studies were 
in progress. By that summer, the 
faculty for Dundee had been cho- 
sen and was engrossed in a special 
training program. Dundee will thus 
benefit from more than three years 
of continuous preparation before it 
opens next September. 


A working definition 


Where is all this preparation 
leading? What does “team teach- 
ing” mean at Dundee? How does 
a district prepare for an entirely 
new approach to education? The 
answer to these and many other 
questions were supplied to a 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editor in 
separate interviews with Dr. 
Smith, the architect of the pro- 
gram, and Howard Juster, archi- 
tect of the school. 

“I think the term is unfortu- 
nate,”” Dr. Smith says sharply, “for 
two reasons. First, it implies that 
there has been no teamwork by 
teachers before—and_ this, of 
course, is untrue. Teachers have 
worked together ever since there 
was more than one in a building. 
Second, it’s a very broad term that 
means different things in different 
places. On the high school level, 
for example, it usually means that 
all the teachers in each subject get 
together and decide who’s going to 
teach what topic in large-group in- 
struction. But on the elementary 
school level, the team covers the 
whole spectrum of subject matter. 
It’s concerned not just with assign- 
ing topics but with tying them all 
together. 
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On the elementary level, then, 
team teaching has three charac- 
teristics: 


1. Teachers are redeployed. In- 
stead of facing a constant group 
of 25 or 30 children in a self-con- 
tained classroom, each individual 
teacher may work at times with one 
student, at times with 25 or 30, at 
times with 100 or more. In this 
way, she can be exposed to all the 
children while concentrating on her 
own areas of strength. 

At the same time, the teachers 
of each team are meeting “with 
regularity—and I have to stress 
that term regularity—to determine 
who’s going to teach what to whom, 
when and how.”’ This collaboration 
and exchange of ideas is designed 
to encourage more detailed, imagi- 
native lesson plans and more en- 
riched approaches to instruction. 

“The teachers themselves deter- 
mine pretty much how they’re go- 
ing to operate. They make the de- 
cisions themselves. And for that 
reason, team teaching is the first 
real opportunity I’ve seen for 
teachers to operate as profession- 
als,” says Dr. Smith. 


2. Children are regrouped. 
They, too, are unshackled from 
the self-contained classroom and 
are brought together in groups 
whose size may vary for each les- 
son period. “A group shouldn't 
be determined just by the size of 
the classroom, or by dividing the 
number of teachers into the num- 
ber of children. It should be de- 
termined by the content of each 
lesson and by the teaching ap- 
proach being used. To me, this is 
the only method that makes sense.” 

The grouping may be primarily 
by ability. Reading groups, for ex- 
ample, are designated not within 
each classroom but among all the 
children taught by the team. Or 
the grouping may be primarily by 
number, as when a new concept in 
arithmetic is introduced through 
large-group instruction. “/nciden- 
tally, every large-group meeting 





“| think the nongraded school is the 
answer to the question of individual 
attention. The team-teaching philoso- 
phy leads right into it.” 


SMITH 


creates at least two opportunities 
for very small groups: conferences 
for those children who aren't yet 
ready to grasp the new concept 
—and for those who are already 
way beyond it.” 

3. Flexibility is the essential. 
Scheduling, programing and the 
building itself are fitted to the in- 
structional pattern, rather than 
the other way around. “The great 
promise of team teaching, it seems 
to me, is that it permits a quicker 
use of the best of the new tech- 
niques, equipment and approaches 
to education. And the key to this 
is flexibility.”’* 





* Dr. Smith's concept of team teaching is 
presented more fully in a pamphlet, ‘Team 
teaching: an approach to elementary school 
instruction,” published by the Greenwich 
Public Schools. Free. This pamphlet is one of 
the best short primers now available on the 
subject. 
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THREE PATTERNS OF GRADE GROUPING 
K-1-2 3-4 
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|. The administrative groundwork 


As with any new program, the ad- 
ministrative preparation for team 
teaching involves watching the 
budget, setting educational policy 
and keeping the community prop- 
erly informed. But another all-im- 
portant task is added: creating the 
teams. This requires at least three 
steps: 

1. Determine which grades are to 
be grouped together 


Almost any combination of 
grades is feasible, depending on 
the circumstances. The “right” 
grouping may be different for each 
school—and in any one school, 
may be different each year. So this 
decision should be continuously re- 
viewed. 

“You organize teams pretty 
much on the basis of the teachers 
you have available, trying to blend 
the proper personalities, the prop- 
er skills, and so on.” Other fac- 
tors that come into play are the 
number of students in each grade, 
their needs, their level of maturity 
and the normal overlapping of 
subject matter between grades. To 
direct a team-teaching program, 
the administrator must know the 
school well. 

One very logical arrangement 
would be to have two teams, K-3 
and 4-6. This would permit both 
a nongraded primary and a non- 
graded intermediate school. Ulti- 
mately, assuming the school does 
not become too large, you might de- 
velop a complete nongraded ele- 
mentary school. There would be 
one team, K-6, so that the team or- 
ganization is actually the whole 
school. 

“I think the nongraded school 
—assuming, of course, that you 
could operate it—is the answer to 
the question of individual atten- 
tion. The team-teaching philoso- 
phy, administration and program- 
ing lead right into it. If team teach- 
ing is properly organized, after it’s 
been in operation a few years, 
teachers and parents will see for 
themselves the feasibility of the 
nongraded elementary school. It 
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will develop without our trying to 
sell it to anybody.” 

When Dundee school opens next 
September, it will have three 
teams: K-2 (with seven teachers), 
3-4 (six teachers) and 5-6 (six 
teachers). This grouping was ac- 
cepted as the best approach for 
Dundee during its first year. But 
the pattern is not rigid. It is likely 
—in fact, almost  certain—to 
change in the years ahead. 


2. Recruit and select the faculty 


If a team-teaching program is to 
be successful from the start, the 
teachers must begin planning for it 
at least two years in advance. This 
means, first of all, that they must 
be selected early. 

Recruiting for Dundee began in 
the spring of 1959. “We circular- 
ized some information about team 
teaching, then called a meeting of 
all the elementary school teachers 
who were interested in the sub- 
ject. We devoted about two hours 
to explanations and answering 
questions. As a result of this meet- 
ing, we had 30 or 35 volunteers, 
whom we then screened.” 

There were no preconceptions 
about grade groupings. Nor was 
any attempt made to pick special- 
ists—a strong reading teacher, a 
strong science teacher and so on. 

“I thought the proper way was 
to select teachers who could prob- 
ably work best in the team-teach- 
ing situation—in terms of inter- 
est, flexibility, skill and personal- 
ity. Later, as they were organized 
into teams, and as the teams began 
to formulate plans, teachers 
emerged who had strength and in- 
terest in particular areas. Within 
their teams, they became the in- 
formal leaders in those areas. 

In music, art and physical edu- 
cation, however, Dundee will have 
full-time specialists—as does every 
school in Greenwich. These three 
specialists at Dundee will not be 
members of any specific team. 
Their role will be to meet regu- 
larly with each team and to serve 
them all. 


“You organize teams pretty much on 
the basis of the teachers you have 
available, trying to blend the proper 
personalities and the proper skills.” 


SMITH 





Recruiting from within the sys- 
tem is inevitable, unless a com- 
munity can maintain two dozen 
teachers on full salary with no cur- 
rent assignments. This type of re- 
cruiting has one possible disadvan- 
tage: it may draw away from the 
existing schools those teachers who 
are most responsive to new tech- 
niques and approaches. But this 
loss, if it occurs, should be offset 
by the feedback of new ideas into 
the existing schools from the team- 
teaching program. 


3. Let leaders develop—and rec- 

ognize them 

During these years of prepara- 
tion, two positions of leadership— 
team leader and senior teach- 
ers—must be filled in each team. 
Dr. Smith dubs the team leader 
“sort of a sub-principal.” He pre- 
sides at the team meetings, organ- 
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izes schedules, coordinates the ac- 
tivities, provides for recordkeeping 
and serves as liaison with the prin- 
cipal. He also is directly responsible 
for the teaching at one grade level 
serviced by the team. Each of the 
other grades is usually represented 
by a senior teacher, who handles 
special assignments and is primarily 
responsible for activities on her 
grade level. 

Dundee, when it opens, will 
have three team leaders and three 
senior teachers to cover the seven 
grades. All were appointed by Dr. 
Smith—‘“‘but we went through quite 
a bit of discussion and committee 
assignments on this matter, during 
almost two years, before I made 
the appointments. People had plen- 
ty of opportunity to demonstrate 
that they were natural leaders.” 

The positions will probably 
command a pay differential, though 
no definite decision has yet been 
reached. “My personal opinion is 
that they should, because these 
people will have added responsi- 


“| think any district can get the guid- 
ance and assistance it needs without 
a foundation grant—though a lot of 
people might not agree.” 
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bility—and they’re certainly go- 
ing to put in more time.” 

At the other end of the team, 
supporting positions at Dundee re- 
main to be filled. “Team teaching 
is ideal for training, because it of- 
fers such intimate contacts. The 
young teacher is no longer shut in 
by four walls; she has continuous 
opportunity to work with several 
experienced teachers.” For that 
reason, Dundee expects to attract 
both practice teachers and part- 
time interns, who will assist in the 
teaching and take on certain routine 
assignments. They may, for exam- 
ple, supervise the large-group meet- 
ings and groups of children doing 
seat work, thus freeing the regular 
teachers for more professional ac- 
tivities. 

Each team will also have a full- 
time clerical assistant, or team sec- 
retary, who can manage the ordi- 
nary paperwork—duplicating ma- 
terials, checking records, keeping 
track of lunch money, and so on. 
Thus the teachers will have the 
time they need to plan and develop 
team lessons. 


The principal’s role 


“The role of the principal is 
radically changed. In a conven- 
tional school, he works with all 25 
or 30 teachers, but he never sees 
any of them very often. Everyone 
is pretty much on his own. With 
teams, the teachers work closer to- 
gether, and the principal deals 
mostly with the team leaders.” He 
delegates much of his operational 
responsibility to these leaders and 
spends more time evaluating the 
program in action and providing 
over-all instructional leadership. 

The principal’s responsibility is 
changed but not diminished. He 
remains the leader of the school, 
supervising each team and coordi- 
nating all their activities into a 
single dynamic process of educa- 
tion. ; 

“I am completely convinced that 
team teaching succeeds or fails in 
a very large degree because of the 
principal. He must have great en- 
ergy and imagination. Certainly he 
must be a master at handling per- 
sonalities in the intimacy of team 


discussions. Above all, he must be 
convinced that education can be 
tremendously improved.” 

At Dundee, the principal and 
the three team leaders will meet 
regularly as a school cabinet, to 
insure that this coordination is ef- 
fective. (There will also be a sep- 
arate instruction-council, consist- 
ing of the team leaders, senior 
teachers and the specialist teach- 
ers. ) 


Cash and tarry 


Once it goes into operation, 
team teaching is somewhat more 
expensive to maintain than a con- 
ventional program. The most pre- 
dictable extras appear on the pay- 
roll: salaries for the clerical as- 
sistants, differentials for the team 
leaders and senior teachers. “Jn 
addition—and this is one of the 
most interesting things about team 
teachinge—there is a greater de- 
mand for supplies. In the team 
meetings, teachers exchange ideas 
and learn new ways of doing 
things. They’re continually being 


stimulated to different—and hope- 


fully, better—approaches, which 
require more materials and equip- 
ment.” 

This added expense may fright- 
en some communities away from 
team teaching, but it ought not to 
be exaggerated. The first schools 
to try it had no experience to guide 
them; there was bound to be some 
waste at first, and they needed 
foundation grants to help them get 
off the ground. But this is no longer 
the case. 

Communities that begin now to 
plan for team teaching have a 
pool of experience to draw on. The 
Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation is developing a bibliography 
of material that a superintendent 
and his staff can refer to. Key per- 
sonnel can visit team-teaching 
schools and watch them in opera- 
tion. “J think any school system 
can get the guidance and assistance 
it needs without a foundation grant 
—though a lot of people might not 
agree.” 

The financial demands can be 
exaggerated, but the demands of 
time cannot. “You need ample 

continued on page 121 
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m= = # There is more research 
done in education than in practi- 
cally any other subject. Unfortu- 
nately, most of it is not being used. 

Why? Because it is too difficult 
to use. 

For the schoolman investigating 
the possibility of installing lan- 
guage laboratories, teaching teams 
or television in his schools, the vol- 
ume of available research is stag- 
gering. For example, in the three 
years since NDEA, more than 50 
research projects have been under- 
taken under Title VII on the sub- 
ject of educational television alone. 
This does not take into account ad- 
ditional hundreds of doctoral thes- 
es, foundation-sponsored experi- 
ments and learned articles. 

No _ superintendent _ thinking 
about ETV for his district is ex- 
pected to read everything that has 
been written on the subject; nor 
will all the research really help 
him. Before he can even begin to 
cull from the available informa- 
tion, he must know which portions 
will offer him practical solutions 
to his particular problems. 

Through a new service spon- 
sored jointly by the Office of Ed- 
ucation and Cleveland’s Western 
Reserve University, it may now 





About the author 


Mr. Hirsch has joined the staff of 
School Management as our Washing- 
ton columnist. In his new capacity he 
will look for stories in and around 
Washington that can be of practical 
help to schoolmen throughout the U.S. 
He currently serves as a columnist for 
a number of publications in the gov- 
ernment and institutional fields. 


t |time unless you know where to find the information you need. 
- 1 A new service is available to point you in the right direction. 


be possible to pinpoint the research 
that can help you. Known as the 
Research Information Service 
(RIS), it will provide you with a 
bibliography of research studies 
and abstracts on any of dozens of 
specific subjects. There is no 
charge. 

RIS accomplishes this through 
the use of an electronic computer. 
Programers read through disserta- 
tions, federal and fund-supported 
research, books, magazines and 
other sources and code it for stor- 
age on the computer’s magnetic 
tapes. When you have a specific 
question to be answered by re- 
search, it is fed to the machine, 
which will then sort out and print 
a list of references pertaining di- 
rectly to your question. 


100,000 per hour 


The machine is capable of scan- 
ning as many as 100,000 coded ab- 
stracts per hour and assures you 
of fast comprehensive coverage. 
(By comparison, most of the pub- 
lished research indexes contain 
only about 35,000 references.) In 
most cases, RIS would be able to 
provide a complete bibliography 
within a week after you send in 
your inquiry. 

Since RIS is now only a pilot 
project, and has been in operation 
less than a year, only about 1,600 
pieces of research are “known” by 
the computer. By the time its fed- 
eral grant expires next April, about 
4,000 entries will have been made. 
Half of this material is on such 
subjects as =TV, teaching ma- 
chines and other communicative 
techniques. The other half covers 
general educational research—cur- 
riculum, vocational education, 
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building design, teacher training 
and finance, for example. 

You can utilize the services of 
RIS today by sending reference 
questions to the Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communication Re- 
search, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6. 

What kind of information can 
you get from RIS? Suppose you 
had five questions about ETV, 
each question on a specific topic. 
By going to the references provid- 
ed by the machine, here’s what 
you might find: 


How does television affect 
student response? 


® Two educational television sta- 
tions in Pittsburgh spent nearly two 
years attempting to improve the 
quality of student response to tele- 
vised instruction. A general science 
course was given to 120 public and 
private school classes. Special les- 
sons, requiring students to re- 
spond during the telecast, were de- 
veloped. The lecturer asked a 
question, then instructed his view- 
ers to give the answer orally, si- 
lently or in writing at various 
times throughout the entire experi- 
ment. 

Tests of this technique were 
made both with programed lessons 
(similar to those associated with 
teaching machines), and with con- 
ventional lessons. Separate audi- 
ences of active and passive re- 
sponders were tested with each 
type of lesson. 

The results suggested that when 
used together, programed TV les- 
sons and active responses produced 
a significant increase in achieve- 
ment when compared with conven- 
tional TV lessons and passive re- 
sponses. 

Another objective of this same 
study was to determine if TV les- 
sons revised after their initial 
showing would affect test scores. 
Sample lessons were given, then 
revised to clarify points that stu- 
dents found difficult. The revised 
lessons were then shown to other 
control groups, Tests scores were 
as much as 26% higher on the re- 
vised lessons. 

The study also showed that if 
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students (rather than adults) dem- 
onstrated experiments on _ televi- 
sion, more response was generated 
among viewers. 


Can television teach 
languages? 

# A televised aural-oral French 
course was given to fourth-grade 
classes in Boston; the lessons were 
followed by teacher-directed drills 
in class. Students drilled by teach- 
ers fluent in French consistently 
achieved higher test scores than 
students drilled by non-fluent 
teachers. Indications were that 
television, by itself, cannot teach a 
language effectively. 

This study also indicated that 
televised language lessons can be 
introduced effectively at the ele- 
mentary level, if they are accom- 
panied by teacher-directed follow- 


up. 


Should college prep courses be 
taught on television? 


@ During the summer of 1960, 
school officials in Miami, Fla., tel- 
evised instruction in three college 
prep courses—world civilization, 
introductory English and symbolic 
logic—to all high school graduates 
who were planning to attend col- 
lege in the fall. 

The study indicated that college 
prep courses can be taught effec- 
tively on television. Based on a 
comparison of scores on an identi- 
cal test battery, students who took 
the television courses scored about 
the same as students who took the 
courses in their freshman year at 
the University of Miami. 

Enrollment in the college prep 
courses was disappointing, how- 
ever. Only 66 students took them, 
although more than 3,600 were 
eligible. This is significant in view 
of the fact that no tuition was 
charged for the televised lessons. 


Will ETV help students of low 
aptitude? 
@ A research team at the Uni- 
versity of Houston made an ex- 
haustive study of the relative ef- 
fect of television on students of 
varying abilities. 

Four hundred and twenty-two 
students in seven urban and three 


rural schools were involved in the 
study. This group, most of whom 
were seniors, took a high school 
physics course. About half of them 
received conventional classroom 
instruction exclusively. The other 
half received three televised lec- 
tures a week, along with two pe- 
riods of classroom instruction. 
The results of the experiment 
tended to show that students with 
lower initial aptitude for the sub- 
ject gained more from the tele- 
vised lessons than did better pre- 
pared students. At the end of the 
year, all students taking the tele- 
vised course received comparative- 
ly equal scores on the final exami- 


nation, though there had _ been 
great diversity in their initial 


knowledge of the subject. 

The report of the Houston study 
includes a rather detailed analysis 
of the attitudes of both teachers 
and students toward educational 
television. The researchers con- 
clude, not unexpectedly, _ that 
“teacher attitude [is] closely asso- 
ciated with the success of student 
learning by television.” Rather 
significantly, however, the report 
adds that “where the techniques 
of team teachers [were] properly 
developed, and made effective, the 
attitudes at the conclusion of the 
project tended to be constructive 
and wholesome.” In other words, 
careful planning of the team teach- 
er’s job, followed by careful in- 
doctrination, can do much to en- 
list the cooperation of those staff 
members who consider television a 
threat to their jobs and an unsat- 
isfactory educational medium. 


Who can teach on television? 


@ In an experiment at Syracuse 
University, experienced and inex- 
perienced teachers presented simi- 
lar lectures to matched college 
classes. Half of each lecturer’s 
time was spent on television, the 
other half in a classroom. It was 
found that every teacher was as 
effective in one situation as the 
other, and it mattered little wheth- 
er he was in the classroom or on 
the air. Experienced teachers 
seemed to find the transition from 
classroom to television easier than 
novices. End 
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TEACHER 
RECRUITING 
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Questions this article answers: 


When is the best time to make a recruiting trip? 
What is—and is not—important to a teacher candidate? 


How long should an interview last? 
What should you tell a teacher candidate? 


What must you know about your own school district? 
When should a contract be offered? 


How can a college placement office help you? 


You may have just 15 minutes in which to decide whether or not to hire 
a teacher for your district. The way you use those few minutes may, to a 
large extent, determine the quality of your schools during the next year. 

If you make the right appearance, see the right people, ask the right 
questions and give the right information, your recruiting trip will be suc- 
cessful. If you fail at any one of these points, chances are the best young 
teachers will be in some other district next fall. 

When and how should you interview teacher candidates? What is— 
and what is not—important? For answers to these questions, a SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT editor visited the placement office at George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn., a leading teacher-training institution. 

In the following tape-recorded interview, Dr. James Windrow, pro- 
fessor of education and director of personnel services and Miss Peggy 
Kern, acting placement director and 1961 graduate, tell why some re- 
cruiters succeed and others fail. 































































Dr. Windrow, what 

is the single most im- 

portant cause of fail- 
ure when a recruiter comes 
here to hire a prospective 
teacher? 


WINDROW: I would say lack of in- 
formation is the shortcoming I see 
most often. Recruiters come know- 
ing their salary schedule and they 
usually have a pretty good idea of 
the positions they want to fill. They 
need a lot more information than 
that. Teacher candidates are in 
great demand today and our stu- 
dents have a wide choice of oppor- 
tunity. We find that in most inter- 
views, it is the students who ask the 
questions—and the recruiter had 
better be prepared to give all the 
answers. 


Q. What do you mean by “the 
students ask the questions”? 

WINDROW: A few years ago, the 
recruiters who came here did all 
the talking. Now it’s the other way 
around. The students are inquisi- 
tive. They have been alerted in 
their classes to the problems and 
possibilities facing schools. They 





are asking the superintendents who 
come here the correct questions. 
They are asking, ““How good is your 
school system?” And they want a 
straight answer. 


Q. How important is a district’s 
reputation? Does a “high visibili- 
ty” district, like Evanston, Ill., or 
Scarsdale, N.Y., have a_ better 
chance of getting a teacher than a 
less well-known neighbor? 

KERN: I’d say it does. These are 
the districts where things are hap- 
pening. And these students want io 
get in on new developments. Of 
course, other factors have to be 
considered too, but when the su- 
perintendent from one of the well- 
known districts comes to the 
campus, we have no trouble lining 
up candidates for him to see. That’s 
not always true for unknown sys- 
tems. 


How can a district es- 
tablish a reputation 
for itself with your 
students? 
WINDROW: One of the most im- 


portant factors would be the quality 
and skill of the man sent down to do 


“The recruiter should 
do as little talking as 
possible. But he 
should be ready to 
answer any questions 
about his schools.” 


WINDROW 












the recruiting. If he is an attractive 
and enthusiastic person, with ideas 
and the ability to convey them, that 
means a lot in getting good people. 
After all, to most of our students 
the recruiter is the district he repre- 
sents. He is all most of the students 
know about it. So he’s very impor- 
tant. 


Q. How important or useful is a 
recruiting brochure? 


KERN: Some of them are extreme- 
ly helpful, some are not. But in 
terms of introducing the districts to 
the student, they are far less im- 
portant than the recruiter himself. 
In most cases, students don’t look 
at the brochure until after they have 
become interested in the district. 


Q. Then the quality of the re- 
cruiter is the key. Other than infor- 
mation about the district, what 
can a recruiter do to establish— 
or destroy—his district’s image? 
KERN: I'd say the first step in de- 
stroying your chances of success- 
fully hiring a teacher is to show 
up late for your appointments. It 
takes several days to line up a 
group of students to meet a cer- 
tain schedule. If the recruiter is not 
here on time—and ready to go to 
work— it can be a fatal mistake. 


WINDROW: His attitude toward the 
interviews can be very important. 
These students are keen and alert. 
They want to teach and they’re 
full of enthusiasm. They sense the 
recruiter's own feeling about his 
district. He has to be pretty en- 
thusiastic. I’ve seen some men come 
in here whose systems were not so 
good, but there would be some- 
thing about the man’s personality 
that was infectious. He’d walk off 
with three or four of our top can- 
didates. 


Q. In other words, it’s not very 
wise to come here after a long and 
tiring week or two on the road? 
WINDROW: Not unless you’re the 
kind of person who can be enthus- 
iastic and sincere after a grind like 
that. If I were a recruiter, I would 
try to be fresh at each new place I 
hit. 

Q. How about personal character- 
istics such as dress, smoking, use 
of language? 

WINDROW: To some students they 
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are important; to others they are 
not. Some students would prefer 
that the superintendent not smoke 
—and some superintendents won’t 
hire a smoker. If a recruiter comes 
here wearing a sports jacket in- 
stead of ajbusiness suit, he might 
lose somé candidates—but he 
might gain some others. I would 
say the best rule of thumb is to be 
natural. If a superintendent acts 
himself, he’ll get the kind of can- 
didates who are attracted to him. 
If he acts unnaturally, he’s liable 
to eliminate his own best pros- 
pects and attract other students 
who would find it very difficult to 
work with him. 


Q. Is a recruiter at a disadvantage 
if he is not sure exactly what teach- 
ing vacancies he has? 

KERN: Yes, he is, especially if he’s 
coming through in the spring. 
Most of our students have special- 
ized interests and they want very 
much to obtain teaching positions 
where they can work in their cho- 
sen fields. So knowing the specific 
position that is available is very 
important. Of course, some re- 
cruiters who come through in the 
fall, do not know exactly what their 
vacancies will be. In these cases 
they are usually most interested in 
meeting a lot of people and getting 
known themselves. Then, when 
they have specific vacancies, they 
have a pretty good idea of whether 
or not we have good candidates for 
them. 


Q. Are prospective teachers lost 
by recruiters who keep them out 
on a limb? 

WINDROW: Very definitely. In the 
great majority of cases, the recruit- 
er ought to have the power to hire 
the person on the spot. Once in 
awhile—because of salary or other 
considerations—this isn’t possible. 
But if there is going to be a delay, 
the recruiter should let the candi- 
date know exactly why there will 
be a delay and how long it will be. 


When should a re- 

cruiter plan to come 

to this campus? Is 

there any time of year 

when he will be most like- 
ly to have success? 

NOVEMBER 1961 


WINDROW: The best time to come, 
we have found, is in early spring— 
beginning as early as February and 
on into March, April, and May. At 
this time the students are more re- 
ceptive and their records and cre- 
dentials are more complete. We 
have many visitors during the sum- 
mer when there are usually 3,000 
or more students on the campus at- 
tending summer school. Most of the 
employing, however, is done in the 
spring. 

Q. How about coming here in the 
fall—in November or December? 


KERN: At that time, September is 
awfully far away. You’re handi- 
capped. Students don’t want to sign 
up so far in advance. If jobs were 
scarce it would be different, but the 
better students want to shop around. 
They don’t want to be tied down by 
a contract they signed too early. 


Q. Let’s say a superintendent did 
plan to come here in February 
or March. Should he simply show 
up on the campus one day and ask 
to see prospective teachers? 

KERN: A few recruiters still do that, 
and it’s unfortunate. Usually there 
is much waste of time, because we 
can’t line up candidates for them to 
see on such short notice. If a re- 
cruiter wants best results, he should 
write or phone well in advance—at 
least two weeks—so that we can 
make arrangements for him. 


Q. What information should he be 
able to give you at that time? 
KERN: We can be of most value 
to him if we know what vacancies 
he wants to fill, how many teach- 
ers he wants, what his salary range 
is and how many people he will 
be willing to see. The more infor- 
mation he can provide, the easier 
it is to schedule the right people for 
him. 

Q. How many interviews do you 
arrange for a given day? 


KERN: Ordinarily, we schedule in- 
terviews at 15-minute intervals 
starting at nine in the morning and 
running until there are no more 
candidates. Of course, sometimes 
there are special problems, in 
which case the superintendent 


, Might want more time to spend 


with each candidate. But he should 
re.nember that these students have 























classes and they don’t have time 
to waste. Fifteen minutes is usually 
sufficient for most interviews. 


Q. How long should a recruiter 
plan to stay here? 


WINDROW: It depends somewhat on 
the number of candidates he’s going 
to see. If he has just one or two va- 
cancies, chances are he could com- 
plete his work in one day. But 
some recruiters for large systems 
stay two or three days. Incidentally, 
that’s why it’s so important to be 
fresh and alert when you come here. 
With a schedule like that, it’s pretty 
hard to maintain your enthusiasm 
all the way through the last inter- 
views. 


Q. Would there be any point in a 
recruiter’s planning to spend a lit- 
tle extra time on the campus, talk- 


“Other considerations often out- 
weigh a low salary schedule when 
a@ young teacher is considering a 
position.” 





































































































ing to faculty members as well as 
students? 


WINDROW: If he can afford the 
time, it’s a very good idea, for 
several reasons. First, by meeting 
faculty members and administra- 
tors, he can establish his own rep- 
utation among them. Sometimes 
our professors are very influential 
in sending students to a particular 
district—or keeping them from an- 
other. And, if they know a superin- 
tendent, they'll tip him off when 
they have a particularly good can- 
didate. Another advantage: The 
recruiter will get to know the 
strong and weak points of the fac- 
ulty. Perhaps there are some pro- 
fessors whose educational philoso- 
phy would not provide good teach- 
ers for a particular district. 


When a recruiter 

does come to the 

campus, how should 
he proceed? What should 
he do first? 


WINDROW: We prefer that every 
recruiter make the placement of- 
fice his first stop on the campus. 
That way we know he is here and 
we can help him if arrangements 
haven’t already been made. Of 
course, some don’t go through this 
office, but it’s better if they do. 

KERN: Actually, you can never 
bypass this office altogether be- 
cause we have the student rec- 
ords here. When a recruiter does 





try to work through an individual 
professor, he sometimes does him- 
self a disservice, since the place- 
ment office usually knows all the 
candidates who might qualify for a 
particular job, while the professor 
will know only a few. 


WINDROW: There is the occasional 
recruiter who feels he must work 
with his peers—the dean or the 
president. They are usually the very 
last people you should want to see 
on a recruiting mission. For the best 
results, come to the placement bu- 
reau. For special situations, indi- 
vidual professors might be the best. 
But if you want to guarantee your 
own failure, go to the man at the 
top who is working on other im- 
portant matters. He’s least likely to 
be able to help you. 


Q. Where should a recruiter plan 
to interview candidates? At his 
hotel? On the campus? 


WINDROW: We try to provide of- 
fice space on the campus. Remem- 
ber, these students don’t have a 
great deal of time. They can’t get 
down to the center of town for a 
15-minute interview. Sometimes 
an interviewer will ask the candi- 
date to meet him off the campus, 
but this is usually a candidate for 
an administrative position—not a 
prospective beginning teacher. 


How should the inter- 
view be conducted? 
Is it better to meet 


with individual students or 
with a group of those in- 
terested in a particular po- 
sition? 


KERN: If the recruiter is coming 
from a system with several open- 
ings, a group meeting might be 
profitable. It gives the interviewer 
a chance to present the whole pic- 
ture—to describe the philosophy 
of the district, to talk about the 
community, the problems and the 
advantages. But I think the stu- 
dents would also like an opportu- 
nity to talk to the interviewer pri- 
vately about specific openings. 


Q. Do you limit interviews to just 
15 minutes apiece? 

KERN: That will depend to an 
extent on the position that is open, 
on the interviewer and the candi- 
date. 

WINDROW: We generally find that 
15 minutes is sufficient. Some in- 
terviews last a little longer. It is de- 
termined to a large extent by the 
skill of the interviewer. 


Q. An interviewer has 15 minutes 
to spend with a candidate—to 
learn whether he wants the job 
and whether he would be: any good 
in it. How should he use this time? 
WINDROW: He should probably do 
as little talking as possible. It de- 
pends, again, on the skill of the 
individual interviewer. Some end 
up doing all the talking—and if 








ARE YOU PUTTING YOUR DISTRICT’S 
BEST FOOT FORWARD? 


Why should a teacher choose to work in your district? 
If you are presenting the wrong reasons, you may not 
be getting the teachers you deserve. Here is how Miss 


Peggy Kern, the acting placement officer at George 


Salary 


Security 


Peabody College (herself a top teacher candidate) rates 
the eight “advantages” most often stressed by recruiters. 


“This is less important to most prospective teachers 
than many districts think. Opportunity to earn a good 
salary eventually is important, but most graduates have 
only themselves to support right now. They aren't as 
concerned about salary as teachers with families. Other 
considerations often outweigh a low starting salary.” 
Opportunity for advancement 


“Many recruiters are very vague on this point or fail 
to discuss it. But it’s a strong point in their favor if a 
teacher can look ahead five or 10 years and feel that 
he has a chance to advance within the district.” 


“Beyond the year for which a contract is signed, this 
would not be important at all. A prospective teacher 
wants to know that he won’t be out of a job in the mid- 
dle of the year, but he doesn’t expect any more than 
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the candidate is a good listener he 
may get hired. If I were doing the 
recruiting, I would probably try to 
work up a two- or three-minute 
presentation in which | described 
my school system, told about the 
opening and added any other per- 
tinent data, such as salary, oppor- 
tunities for advancement and cul- 
tural advantages. I would want to 
get the candidate to do most of the 
talking. And, I would want to be 
completely prepared to answer any 
questions he might raise. Remem- 
ber, with the teacher shortage, the 
best candidates are interviewing the 
recruiter to see if they want to work 
in that district. It is no longer a one- 
way process in which the recruiter 
does all the rejecting and accepting. 


What should a re- 

cruiter be looking for 

when he is interview- 
ing a candidate? 


KERN: We do some of the screening 
and selecting for him in advance. 
That is, if he’s looking for an Eng- 
lish teacher, we have him interview 
only those candidates who are qual- 
ified to hold that job. And he has 
access to the student’s transcript so 
that he can see how well qualified 
he is. 

WINDROW: That’s correct. So the 
recruiter is really interviewing the 
person more to find out about per- 
sonal traits—how he looks, wheth- 
er he is a good learner, whether he 





is ambitious, is articulate, is lazy. 
And, of course, he wants to know 
if he can impart what he knows 
about a particular subject. Hiring 
a person is a gamble—you never 
know how it is going to work out 
until the person starts on the job. 
But by asking the proper ques- 
tions, you can cut down on the 
possibility of error. 


Q. Will the placement bureau help 
a superintendent make a decision 
on one or another candidate? 
WINDROW: A _ placement bureau 
has an absolute obligation to be 
honest at all times in dealing with 
a recruiter. He is given all the facts 
that are available which might indi- 
cate that a candidate would or 
would not succeed in a given situ- 
ation. If a recruiter is lucky, about 
80% of his employment decisions 
will be good ones. We try to give 
him all the facts he will need to 
make good decisions. 


Who should do the 

interviewing for a 

district? Is there an 
advantage in sending the 
superintendent to do the 
job, or can other members 
of the school system 
handle it? 
WINDROW: A good many superin- 


tendents, assistant superintendents 
and principals come through to do 


“If you don’t want to interview 
the best candidates for your job, 
go see the college president. He’s 
the last person able to help you.” 


WINDROW 


their own recruiting, but many of 
the better systems are now sending 
guidance people or other profes- 
sional interviewers. It really does 
not matter so long as the person 
represents his district fairly. He 
should know what he wants, be 
tactful and well-poised and, above 
all, he should have the authority 
either to hire the man on the spot 
or to tell him that he has the job 
and that the contract itself is just 
a formality. End 
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that. He might not like the district—or the district might 
not like him. Security is not a compelling reason to go 
to one district rather than another.” 


Cultural and educational opportunities 

“This is a very important consideration for new teach- 
ers. These people are just out of college, and they’re 
interested in what's going on around them. Many of them 
want to further their education so a college or university 
in the area would be very important. So would a real in- 
service training program. And, of course, theatres, con- 
certs, museums and other cultural outlets are very at- 
tractive to young teachers.” 


District size 

“It certainly isn’t a compelling reason for joining one 
district or another. If a candidate were offered a position 
in the field he wanted, at the grade level he preferred, 
the size of the district wouldn’t be important at all. A 
more decisive factor would be the size of the class he 
was to teach.” 


Facilities ‘ 
“Prospective teachers want to know what facilities 
they’Il have, how large the rooms are,’ what materials 
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they‘ll have to use, even the kind of furniture in use in 
the district. Certainly a district with a clean new plant 
has a better chance of attracting teachers than one with 
dingy old buildings. But, this would be a secondary con- 
sideration. Other factors are more important.” 


Curriculum 

“These prospective teachers are being exposed to a 
number of new ideas in education. If a district is trying 
some of these ideas out—if it’s willing to experiment—it 
stands a much better chance of attracting top teacher 
candidates. This is one of the first things a prospective 
teacher wants to know about a district. The recruiter who 
can’t show that his district is interested in new ideas and 
programs is at a serious disadvantage when it comes to 
signing up teachers.” 


Location 

“This is important to some students, less important to 
others. Sometimes, for personal or other reasons, a teach- 
er wants to live in a particular section of the country, 
but most of our graduates are looking at the schools first, 
the surrounding area second and the general location 
hardly at all.” 
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How television 
can train your teachers 


In San José, Calif., school districts are co- 
operating with a college to produce in-service 
training telecasts for their faculties. The pro- 
grams are helpful for the teachers, inexpensive 


for the schools, and convenient for everybody. 


Here’s how they work. 


= = @ Remember the teacher 
of yesteryear? Her basic educa- 
tion was enough to carry her 


through 30 or 40 years of teach-. 


ing. 

Times have changed, haven't 
they? Today’s teacher has to be 
“re-educated” several times dur- 
ing her career because curricu- 
lums and instructional techniques 
are changing. Whole new bodies 
of material, new concepts of in- 
struction, must be mastered. 


Yet, in many school districts, a 
teacher’s in-service training is dis- 
missed with a shrug and a wave of 
the hand. It’s too time consuming; 
there’s a lack of supervisory per- 
sonnel; in many cases, even if a 
district wants to get up an in-serv- 
ice program, it cannot get the 
funds to do the job completely. 

In San José, Calif., school of- 
ficials believe that educational 
television may be the answer to all 
these problems. There, 21 districts 




























Teleteacher demonstrates use of 
lettering device before audience of 
classroom teachers in 21 districts. This 
program was one of series on prepa- 
ration and use of class materials. 
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in six nearby counties have coop- 
erated in producing teacher-ori- 
ented telecasts over an open cir- 
cuit TV channel. The Instruc- 
tional Television Center of San 
José State College produces and 
directs the telecasts and a com- 
mercial TV station, KNTV, do- 
nates its facilities and air time as 
a public service. 

Results: A better in-service 
training program than any of the 
21 districts could produce alone 
and, of course, all the benefits 
that go with informed and well- 
trained teachers. 


How they work together 


About two years ago, represen- 
tatives of 21 districts near San 
José began meeting with person- 
nel from the college’s Instructional 
Television Center to determine 
how television could be used to 
improve in-service training. (The 
college already had ETV for its 
own students.) None of the 21 
districts had the illusion that ETV 
would solve their teacher training 
problems. Most were just looking 
for help. Some districts had no 
teacher training program at all. 
Some had in-service training that 
needed improvement. Some were 
just curious. 

After a series of meetings, ETV 
looked so promising that a perma- 
nent television coordinating coun- 
cil was formed—originally to ex- 
periment with television, later to 
take charge. The council consists 
of television coordinators from 
each district and representatives of 
the six county offices of education 
and the college. This group be- 
came the organization determin- 
ing the “how, when, and what” of 
a televised program. It also pub- 
lishes time and program schedules 
for distribution to the districts. 

Its most important job is defining 
the content of a telecast. Obvi- 
ously, not every program will ap- 
peal to every teacher in every dis- 
trict. But the district television co- 
ordinators do know the kind of: 
help their teachers need. If sev- 
eral districts request in-service 
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Geography professor presents special telecast to elementary teachers. Pro- 
gram subjects are determined by television coordinating council, which also 
prints and distributes study guides for teachers. 





Science teachers learned, through televised programs, how they could 
. make their own demonstration models for astronomy. Tips for conducting ex- 
periments and demonstrations were included in study guides. 
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training in a similar area, the col- 
lege is asked to prepare a presen- 
tation on that subject. Once a pro- 
gram topic has been agreed upon, 
planning is begun with an expert 
who will probably teach the lesson 
himself. 

For example, California recent- 
ly instituted a state-wide testing 
program for students. Hundreds of 
teachers in the San José area were 
unfamiliar with the new proced- 
ures, so a television program was 
produced explaining them. A sec- 
ond telecast taught teachers how 
to administer the tests in their own 
classrooms. Both of these programs 
were taught by a college testing 
specialist. 

Most of the television teachers 
are instructors at the college. The 
“teleteachers” prepare the 30-min- 
ute programs just as they would 
their own class lectures or demon- 
strations, but they take one im- 
portant extra step. 


Study guide for teachers 

While he is preparing his TV 
lesson, an instructor also makes a 
study guide for his viewers. In this 
booklet he explains material which 
would take too much time on the 
air. He lists references where class- 
room teachers can find additional 
information; he gives tips for 
making study aids and conducting 
experiments shown on the air; he 
gives suggestions for improving the 
presentation of material to stu- 
dents. After he writes the study 
guide, the coordinating council 
publishes it and distributes it to the 
21 school districts. They, in turn, 
distribute it to schools and teachers 
who will have it available during 
the telecast. 

“These guides are important,” 
says Robert M. Diamond, the pro- 
duction supervisor at the college’s 
Instructional Television Center. 
“Teachers say they’re just as valu- 
able as the actual telecasts, and 
I’m sure either would suffer with- 
out the other.” 

According to Diamond, the tele- 
casts are presented to the teachers 
in the same way a teacher would 
present the material to her stu- 
dents. “That’s so the teachers can 
learn how to teach, rather than just 
acquiring additional knowledge in 
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Kinescope recordings (16 mm sound films) are made of every telecast. They 
are routed to districts for review or when teachers missed original programs, | 


the subject.” Each program is in- 
dependent and self-contained, al- 
though a series is often presented 
on one topic. Telecasts are shown 
once a week during the school 
year, usually on week-end morn- 
ings, the only time when the tele- 
vision station can make the time 
available regularly. 

When time is available around 
four o’clock on weekday after- 
noons, programs are shown then 
instead. On these occasions, groups 
of teachers, or even the entire fac- 
ulty of a school, can watch to- 
gether. Afterwards, the teachers 
conduct workshops using the study 
guides as outlines. 

Watching the telecasts is not 
mandated for the teachers because 
all the telecasts are not pertinent to 
all the districts, all the schools, or 
all the teachers. “This is the only 
disadvantage,” says Diamond. 
“Only a small percentage of our 
telecasts have interest for every- 
one.” 

Because many teachers miss the 
telecasts and not enough time is 
available for repeats, KNTV pre- 
pares kinescopes of the training 
programs. These are regular 16mm 
sound films which can be routed to 
a district by the coordinating coun- 
cil whenever requested. They are 
free for this purpose, but copies of 
the films can be purchased by the 
21 participating districts for about 
$90. Diamond reports that the 
films have been valuable for orien- 
tation of new teachers, curriculum 
study groups and review.* 





* Copies of the kinescopes are available for 
rent, and the study guides for purchase, 
through the Santa Clara County Office of 
Education. Write Dr. Myron H. Schussman, 
70 West Rosa St., San José 10. 


Advantages of television 


After almost two years of re- 
ceiving the telecasts, schoolmen in 
the 21 districts believe there’s 
strong evidence for using educa- 
tional television as an aid for 
teacher training. Here are their 
arguments: ; 

1. Television is a convenient 
way of reaching many teachers at ¢ 
the same time. Programs can be | 
viewed at any time of the day or 7 
evening, in a classroom, a PTA ¥ 
meeting, or home, “live” or on ® 
film. 

2. All the resources of in-serve 
ice training, including personnel 
and teaching aids (films, models, © 
experiments) can be brought to- @ 
gether into a concentrated, inter- 7 
esting presentation. No better ex- 7 
ample of cooperatively using re- 
sources can be found than in San} 
José, where the 21 districts have 
pooled their resources with those 
of higher education. 

3. Television makes it possible ¥ 
for every teacher to have access to 
curriculum specialists, consultants 9 
and resource persons. These are 
the very people who never have’ 
the time to render extensive per- 
sonal service to individuals or) 
groups, but who do have time to 
develop a half-hour television pro- 
gram. 

4. Television for in-service 
training is not expensive. Diamond™ 
estimates the cost to be less than} 
$10 per teacher per year, and this} 
includes the production of kine-7 
scope recordings and study guides 7 
for each telecast. 

5. Teachers like the idea. It’s) 
convenient. Said one teacher in} 
San José: “It’s the fastest half-hour 7 
on TV.” End 
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Six case histories 





HOW TO CHECK DROP-OUTS 


The problem of drop-outs has become the conversation piece of 


the fall season, but relatively few districts are doing anything 


about it. Here’s a report on schools that have started taking action. 


By ANITA VOGEL 
School Board Member 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


About the author: Mrs. Vogel, 
for eight years a member of the 
Bridgeport, Conn. board of ed- 
ucation, became concerned 
about the drop-out problem as 
it affected her immediate  dis- 
trict. 

In her search for solutions to 
Bridgeport’s problems, Mrs. Vog- 
el attended several national 
meetings on the problem and 
corresponded with the directors 
of programs that seemed most 
promising to her. 

In this article, Mrs. Vogel re- 
ports on the scope and source of 
the drop-out problem and de- 
scribes the practical programs 
that she, as a school board mem- 
ber, feels could most easily and 
practically be adopted by other 
districts across the nation. 


we @ One-third of our nation’s 
youth is entering the adult world 
without the benefit of a high school 
diploma. In some areas (Chicago, 
for example), more than half of 
the student body drops out before 
it completes high school. 

It is almost impossible for these 
teenagers to find decent jobs. To- 
day’s typical employer demands a 
high school diploma before con- 
sidering a job applicant. His rea- 
soning: the youth who failed to 
finish high school is a poor risk for 
job success. 

Over the next decade, the drop- 
out’s plight will be far worse. An 
estimated 26 million young work- 
ers will be entering the labor mar- 
ket in an era of diminishing de- 
mand for unskilled hands. By 
1965, there will be three unskilled 
workers for every two jobs they 
can fill, while seven skilled jobs 
will be open for every five who are 
qualified. Unless there is a drastic 
change in the drop-out pattern, 7.5 
million young adults will be candi- 
dates for chronic unemployment. 


Spotting the signs 

Spotting the potential drop-out 
is not difficult for a trained guid- 
ance person. But finding the cause 
—and correcting it—is apt to be 


more difficult. There have been 
extensive studies of the reasons 
why students become early school- 
leavers. The major factors are 
these: 


1. Academic difficulties 


A grade retardation of at least 
two years, particularly in reading 
and arithmetic skills, and a pattern 
of academic failure are frequently 
found among drop-outs. 

While the average IQ of drop- 
outs is lower than the average for 
graduates, motivation rather than 
IQ is the more significant lack. 
The majority of drop-outs have an 
IQ of 90 or over, indicating their 
capability of coping with high 
school work; about 10% test at 
IQ 110 or over. 


2. Home environment 


Where parents and _ relatives 
place no value on education, there 
is pressure on the student to “quit 
wasting time at school” and find a 
job. Family tensions characteristic 
of the broken home often cause 
emotional difficulties that lead to 
failure at school. The family’s eco- 
nomics may make a job impera- 
tive, may also cause withdrawal 
because the student feels he can- 
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not “keep up” with his (or more 
often her) peers. 


3. Lack of interest in school 


Whether cause or effect, loneli- 
ness and isolation contribute to 
the pattern of failure. A large pro- 
portion of drop-outs are members 
of minority groups. Some feel “not 
accepted” by teachers and fellow 
students, hope to find acceptance 
in the world of work. Others de- 
cide that high school will get them 
nowhere because opportunities 
which a diploma might bring are 
closed to members of their group. 


4. Attendance problems 


Children of transient families, 
who transfer from school to school, 
find adjustment to the new school 
increasingly difficult. The feeling 
of hopelessness which results may 
add them to the list of drop-outs. 
Ill health which keeps a youngster 
out of school may discourage him 
to the point of withdrawal. Tru- 
ancy is a symptom of other prob- 
lems, but it compounds them, as 
frequent absences add to academic 
difficulties. 


5. Early marriages 


Unlike the other causes cited, 
early marriage is more often than 
not a rural and small-town prob- 
lem. Frequently a boy has gradu- 


ated and gone to work or into the- 


armed services and his girl friend 
leaves school to join him. Preg- 
nancy leading to marriage is an- 
other cause of drop-outs. 

Is the drop-out the school’s re- 
sponsibility? The answer must be 
“Yes.” A measure of every school 
system’s success is the percentage 
of useful, productive adults it 
graduates. Clearly, the school 
alone cannot cope with all the so- 
cial, economic and emotional ills 
that may underlie pupil failure. 
Communities are coming to recog- 
nize, however, that the school is 
the logical focal point for identify- 
ing students with problems. And 
schools often can apply techniques 
to reverse the pattern of failure, 
or, where problems stem from non- 
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school sources, other community 
agencies can be called in to help 
solve them. 

What can be done about drop- 
outs? The most obvious step is to 
try to persuade the youngster that 
he will be _ better off finishing 
school. Once he has reached the 
decision to quit, it is not easy to 
change his mind. 


Canton, Ohio, tries to reach the 
student with a booklet dramatical- 
ly entitled, “The teenager who 
lost a million—this could be 
you...” It reproduces letters 
from a cross-section of the com- 
munity’s leaders, including em- 
ployers, labor leaders, police and 
armed services recruiting officers. 
All stress reasons for completing 
high school; many state flatly that 
only high school graduates are 
eligible for their jobs or training 
programs. Not only is the booklet 
used in counseling the drop-out; 
the potential drop-out is well ex- 
posed to its contents in his English 
classes, where it becomes a text for 
a letter-writing course. (For more 
on the Canton Plan, see page 77.) 

For the youngster who has 
made up his mind to quit, a num- 
ber of schools have found that 
helping him to get a suitable job 
may be the best way to bring him 
back to school. 

Passaic, N.J., started a coopera- 
tive program in 1948 involving 














schools, the local office of the state 
employment service, and commu- 
nity agencies. Drop-outs were re- 
ferred directly to the city psycho- 
logical testing service for a variety 
of aptitude and interest tests, then 
sent to the employment service for 
counseling before placement. An 
interpretation of test results was 
sent to the employment service. 

Many drop-outs—especially 16- 
year-olds—who were found to be 
personally and socially maladjust- 
ed were encouraged to join a Co- 
Ed Club sponsored by the YWCA, 
where they were helped by a su- 
pervised program of wholesome 
activities. Cooperating agencies 
contacted employers, pointing out 
the community approach to the 
drop-out problem and stressing the 
availability of a valuable source of 
carefully screened labor. 

After five years of this program, 
Passaic found that one-third of its 
young people had reconsidered 
and decided to remain in day 
classes. Another third was en- 
abled to transfer their credits to 
night high school, where they con- 
tinued their studies while working 
during the day. Suitable jobs were 
found for nearly all the remaining 
third. 

Youngstown, Ohio; Tampa, 
Fla.; Hartford, Conn.—a long list 
could be compiled of communities 
where the school system and the 
state employment service have 
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worked out similar programs of co- 
operation. The school systems sys- 
tematically refer drop-outs for pre- 
employment counseling and work 
closely with the employment serv- 
ice, making school guidance and 
test records available. 

The United States Department 
of Labor is currently encouraging 
state services to expand their 
youth counseling, so that effective 
cooperation should be possible in 
many more communities. 


The Detroit Job Upgrading Pro- 
gram offers help after drop-outs 
spend at least 30 days unsuccess- 
fully trying to find a job. These 
youngsters already know how 
seriously they are hampered by 
their youth and lack of skills. 

Detroit’s flexible, voluntary pro- 
gram is sponsored jointly by the 
community and the public schools. 
Young people are referred by 
community agencies, individuals 
or the schools. They join groups 
that meet mornings in the schools, 
led by a counselor, to learn such 
basic techniques as: how to dress 
neatly; how to get along with 
others; how to apply for a job and 
fill out an application; how to hold 
a job. The counselor helps them 
discover interests and aptitudes 
and gives sympathetic help with 
personality problems. They spend 
afternoons job hunting. 

Those who do not find jobs on 
their own within a few weeks are 
placed in six-weeks’ subsidized 
work experience in a social agency 
or city department. Job supervisor 
and counselor work closely to 
teach good work habits and atti- 
tudes. 

The counselor’s afternoons are 
spent making calls to employers, 
so that he can continue to guide 
the youngsters through their first 
six months of private employment. 

The length of time each indi- 
vidual spends in the Job Upgrad- 
ing Program varies according to 
his needs. Results in a typical year 
for those who stayed with the pro- 
gram more than 10 days: 41% are 
on jobs; 29% are in the process 


‘ of upgrading; 26% left voluntar- 


ily or for reasons beyond their 
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“Improved schools cut the drop-out rate. That’s a sound investment 


control; 4% returned to regular 
school. : 

Must the youngster with a his- 
tory of academic difficulties be- 
come a drop-out? Or can the 
school give at least a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward a job, self re- 
spect, and the ability to communi- 
caté with others, which every good 
citizen needs? 


Lincoln, Neb., has developed a 
work-school program to deal with 
potential drop-outs, including 
many with quite a low IQ. Serving 
on the school staff is a coordinator 
of the special employment pro- 
gram, who confers with such stu- 
dents, consults their principal, 
homeroom teachers, and their par- 
ents. She counsels youth from age 
13 up; with parents’ consent she 
helps to secure jobs for those 14 
years and older. 

The youth is helped with the 
employment application and inter- 
view; his physical appearance is 
checked for cleanliness and neat- 
ness. Arrangements are made for 
a work permit. Contact is main- 
tained with the employer and the 
youth to check his progress. 

Of the 48 cases handled in one 
year, 32 remained in school and 
worked part-time; 10 dropped out, 
with or without full employment; 
three stayed in school full-time; 
and the others attended night 
school with full- or part-time jobs. 

To quote from a report of the 
Lincoln coordinator, “The right 
type of employer can be very ef- 


. fective in the adjustment of a pupil. 


If the counselor effectively coordi- 
nates the work of the employer, 
school and home, we may create a 
very influential school . picture.” 


New York City’s schools have 
enlisted the help of the municipal 
government in their campaign 
against drop-outs. Under a pro- 
gram instituted this fall, civil serv- 
ice jobs for which there is a lack 
of qualified applicants are thrown 
open to high school students. 

These jobs are filled on a part- 
time basis by students selected be- 
cause they are potential drop-outs 
and because they come from low 


income areas. The students must, 
however, have some skill in the 
jobs they are to fill. 

By providing these job oppor- 
tunities, the city hopes to eliminate 
the economic need for students to 
leave school, and also to provide 
these students with an incentive to 
remain in school long enough to 
earn a diploma, a requirement for 
most permanent civil service ap- 
pointments. (For more on New 
York City’s plan, see page 80). 

Can the schools take steps much 
earlier to prevent pupil failure? 

The above local skirmishes with 
drop-outs represent but a small 
sampling of work done in the na- 
tion’s school systems. Of late, na- 
tional focus has been turned on 
the problem, sparked by the para- 
dox of worker surplus and skilled 
labor shortage, plus a drop-out 
problem in urban centers of such 
critical proportions that it has 
brought out the big guns of educa- 
tional research. This _ research, 
probing deeply into the causes of 
school failure, will be valid far be- 
yond the boundaries of the great 
cities where it is taking place. 


The Ford Foundation is spon- 
soring a major onslaught on the 
drop-out problem in cooperation 
with the school systems of nine 
major cities: Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, San Francisco 
and Washington. The Great Cities 
School Improvement Program is 
primarily concerned with the edu- 
cation of the culturally deprived 
pupils in the depressed areas of 
these urban centers. 

The plight of urban schools has 
been compounded by the fact that 
less money has been spent over 
the years per pupil in large cities 
than in the “steady” schools of 
areas economically better off. 
Those involved in the Great Cities 
Program recognize that raising the 
educational level of the culturally 
deprived is a costly process, re- 
quiring not less but more money 
than schooling in stabler areas. 

All of the Great Cities Programs 
receive grants from the Ford 
Foundation for a limited number 
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for any community.” 


of years. Each year the city’s 
share of the cost will increase un- 
til it carries the entire program. 
Cities must indicate their willing- 
ness to assume this responsibility. 
Thus, economical use of staff and 
materials is important to the prog- 
ress of the program. 

Great Cities Programs are try- 
ing a variety of approaches to 
these goals: St. Louis is experi- 
menting with a work-study pro- 
gram. A number of cities are using 
remedial and enrichment classes; 
some have orientation programs 
for new arrivals; all are attempt- 
ing to improve teaching and to in- 
volve the community. 


Washington, D.C., is working to 
help very young children who 
have severe language difficulties. 
A skilled language teacher is as- 
signed to each of seven schools to 
work with teachers, pupils and 
parents. 

Noteworthy in the program are 
summer junior primary classes for 
children who need special help 
with reading. Tests last spring in- 
dicated that a group of youngsters 
was not ready for first-grade work 
but that extra work in the summer 
might bridge the gap for them. 
They were helped in eight junior 
primary classes, Washington’s first 
experience with summer sessions 
for youngsters below third grade. 

Another Ford Foundation grant 
will provide more immediate help 
for schools interested in tackling 
the drop-out problem. With the 
aid of $190,000 of Ford funds, the 
National Education Association 
has placed Dr. Daniel Schreiber 
in charge of a national clearing 
house in Washington for informa- 
tion on drop-outs and efforts to 
cope with them. 

Help with community planning 
for drop-outs may also be had 
from the National Committee on 
Employment of Youth, 419 Park 
Averiue South, New York, 16. 

One thing is certain: anything 
that improves the schools cuts the 
drop-out rate. And any program 
that makes more young citizens 


self-supporting is a sound invest- | 


ment for any community. 
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For a more detailed description of how two cities are 
tackling the problem of drop-outs, a School Manage- 
ment editor placed phone calls to Canton, Ohio and 


New York City. 


Although both Canton and New York are large 
school districts, many of the solutions and programs 
they have worked out could be put into effect in any 
district where drop-outs are a major—or minor—problem. 

Speaking for the Canton schools was Mr. Lloyd Swan, 
director of pupil guidance for the 22,000-student dis- 
trict. In New York, several agencies are cooperating 
with the schools in tackling the drop-out problem. One 
of the most active is the Manpower Utilization Council, 
headed by Dr. Theodore Lang. 

Both telephone interviews were tape-recorded. 


Early recognition of potential 
drop-outs helps Canton 


Q. Mr. Swan, what is being done to 
check drop-outs in the Canton 
schools? 


SWAN: Our work is based on a 
rather complete guidance program 
that starts in the elementary schools 
just as soon as the student shows 
signs of scholastic difficulties. 


Q. What is done on the elemen- 
tary school level to combat poten- 
tial drop-outs? 


SWAN: These people do two things. 
First, when they spot children who 
are having difficulty in school, 
they work with them—and par- 
ticularly with their parents—to try 
to find and correct their problems. 
Second, they help the high school 
guidance people by pinpointing 
the children with problems and by 
furnishing as complete informa- 
tion as possible on the source of 
their troubles. This gives our high 
school counselors a head start 
with these students. 


Q. How do they make use of this 
early information? 
SWAN: Every child who is consid- 

ered a potential drop-out when he 





enters high school is visited by a 
guidance counselor during his first 
two or three days in the school. 
The purpose of this visit is simply 
to tell the child that there is a per- 
son in that new school who is 
aware that he is there and that he 
is ready and willing to help in any 
way that he can. . 


Q. How do you identify a poten- 
tial drop-out in the Canton 
schools? 

SWAN: We have identified 12 ear- 
marks of the drop-out (see box, 
page 79). In our experience, a 
student who has a pattern of four 
of them is a potential drop-out. At 
the elementary grade level, our 
counselors are looking for the 
child who is a low achiever, is 
moving frequently, showing little 
interest in school and whose par- 
ents show little concern. 


Q. How about IQ? Does that help 
identify a drop-out? 

SWAN: I was very much surprised 
to find that IQ scores were not as 
low as I had supposed. They were 
frequently in the 90-100 range, 
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with a few between 80 and 90. 
There were also a few in the 100- 
110 bracket. 


Q. In other words, it was motiva- 
tion rather than intelligence? 


SWAN: That’s right. Motivation 
and low achievement. Since most 
children in the 90-110 bracket re- 
main and finish high school, I can 
see little possibility of this score 
serving to separate the drop-outs 
from the child who finishes school. 


Q. Let’s say that you identify a 
student who appears to you to be 
a potential drop-out. What hap- 
pens next? 

SWAN: If it’s a reading problem, 
then referral is made to the read- 
ing-helping teacher. That has 
helped many of them. Next, the 
counselor is there, and if the child 
finds there is somebody who lis- 
tens, somebody he can talk to, it 
certainly helps. He doesn’t feel 
quite as alone facing up to his 
daily frustration. 


Q. So that in the elementary 
school your main concern is with 
giving a child a sense of security. 
Is that correct? 

SWAN: Yes. At this point the stu- 
dent could not drop out even if he 
wished to. But by laying a ground- 





work of security, we are trying to 
eliminate the causes of potential 
drop-out in the high school. 


Q. At what age can a student 
drop out at the Canton schools? 


SWAN: A student who is 16 years 
or older and who has a job can 
leave the Canton schools. If he 
does not have a job, he cannot 
drop out. 


Q. A ruling like this simplifies 
your job somewhat, doesn’t it? 
SWAN: Yes it does, but we find a 
number of students who take a job 
long enough to get their working 
papers and then become unem- 
ployed. 


Q. Do you make an attempt to 
place students in jobs once they 
have decided to drop out from 
your schools? 


SWAN: No. Our major effort is to 
hold the boy in school. Frankly, 
the job a drop-out can get is no job 
at all. Supermarkets will not hire 
boys unless they are good students 
or they are graduates. They don’t 
want drop-outs. They can shine 
shoes, set pins in bowling alleys, 
wash cars. Those are the kinds of 
jobs they can get. They are not 
worth anything to an employer and 
frankly we do not want to get in- 





THE ATTITUDE 
TOWARD DROP-OUTS ... 


This booklet, a collection of letters 
on personnel policies of business 
firms in the area, is shown to poten- 
tial drop-outs. Here’s what the bor- 
derline students read: 





“ 


. Our company requires a 
high school diploma for every 
position except that of janitor.” 
NATIONWIDE INSURANCE CO. 


“. .. those persons who come to 
our doors without having gradu- 
ated from high school are not 
acceptable for employment.” 

E. W. BLISS CO. 


“. .. except for some specialized 
jobs requiring special education, 
a person must be a high school 
graduate or we give him little 
consideration.” 

‘WM. TOWELL MOTORS, INC. 


“, .. no matter how well a young 
man appears, or how well he 
talks, or how ambitious he may 
be, we will not employ him un- 
less he is a high school grad- 
uate.” 

S. S. KRESGE CO. 





volved in placing these youngsters 
in that sort of work. 


Q. Factory jobs are not available 
to these students? 


SWAN: No. They must be 18 years 
old. A drop-out cannot operate an 
elevator; cannot work on a truck. 
He can’t be on a scaffolding. He 
cannot operate power driven ma- 
chinery. He can put stocks in a 
grocery store, but grocers have 
come to the conclusion that it does 
not pay to hire drop-outs. They 
want a boy who is doing good 
work in school. One of the bigger 
supermarkets in town has a testing 
program. When a boy starts to 
work for them, he has to pass their 
tests. Every six weeks they check 
his report card. If his grades fall 
below 85, he loses his job. 


Q. Is this something you worked 
out with employers in order to 
wage your fight on drop-outs? 

SWAN: No, they worked it out 
themselves. The employers have 
found that it pays. They don’t 
want drop-outs and we're very 
happy that they feel that way. 


Q. Since your primary interest is 
in keeping students in school, what 
do you do when a student comes 
to you and says that he wants to 
drop out? 


SWAN: In the first place, we hope 
to prevent the student from ever 
coming to that point. We do this 
through all the guidance services 
we’ve mentioned earlier. But if a 
student does come to me and says 
that he definitely wants to drop 
out, then we make a last ditch at- 
tempt to keep him in school. To 
help us with this task, we have 
compiled a little booklet, called 
“The teenager who lost a million 
—this could be you.” This booklet 
is simply a collection of letters 
sent to me by various potential 
employers in this area telling 
their attitude towards employing 
students who failed to complete 
high school. This booklet, by the 
way, is used in our English classes 
to illustrate the technique of letter 
writing. So students are exposed to 
it in this way too. I will take this 
book and say to the student who 
wants to drop out, “I know you 
have seen this, but have you read 
it?” I try to explain to him the 
kind of decision that he is making 
and I ask him to take the book 
home, to read it, and to think 
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about his decision. If the boy 
wants to come back to me the next 
morning and ask for his working 
papers, I will give them to him 
with no argument. But I want him 
to spend at least 24 hours thinking 
about what he is doing. 


Q. How successful has this pro- 
gram been? 

swAN: We started making use of 
this booklet last spring. We asked 
the students to take the book 
home, to go to their rooms and 
not go out with the boys for that 
night. We asked them to really 
think about it, to read it and study 
it. Last spring alone, we had more 
than a dozen students who came 
to me looking for their working 
papers, who took the book home 
and returned to their classes the 
next day. 


Q. Do you find these students suc- 
ceeding in school after that expe- 
rience? 

SWAN: They are really buckling 
down. They have the ability to do 
schoolwork and now they have the 
motivation to do it too. 


Q. You say they have the ability. 
Do you make an attempt to keep 
every student in school? 


SWAN: As far as we can, we do. 
But if this youngster has a very 
low IQ, if he is struggling alone 
and has reached the end of the 
line, we let him go. 


Q. What happens to the students 
who decide not to drop out—to 
stay in school? 


SWAN: When a student comes to 
me to talk about dropping out, I 
will call his guidance counselor, 
tell the counsellor the student has 
been in to see me and that I have 
sent him home to think over his 
decision. If the student returns to 
school, the counselor will meet 
with him the very next day. They 
will work out certain things. The 
counselor will say, “Let’s try this 
for the rest of the week and see 
how you make out. Then come 
back on Friday afternoon and let’s 
pick it up from there.” They will 
have frequent contacts from then 
on. They will meet every day or 
every other day. Later it may be 
Once a week. There is no standard 
format. We think of each one as 
an individual situation where we. 
have gotten a foot in the door and 
where the counselor must do ev- 











HOW TO IDENTIFY A POTENTIAL DROP-OUT 


In studying Canton’s drop-outs, Mr. Lloyd Swan noted 
11 recurring problems. In his experience, any student 
to whom any four of these apply must be considered a 
potential high school drop-out. These are the signs of a 
drop-out: 


1. Seventh-grade achievement a year or more below 
grade level in arithmetic and reading. The student is 
not keeping up academically. 


2. Attendance at several elementary schools. The stu- 
dent cannot develop a sense of belonging to any one. 


3. A newcomer to Canton (or any city). The student 
has come from a rural area or a smaller town and feels 
lost in the big city. 


4. Failure in one or more years of elementary or high 
school. Most frequently the failures occur in the first, 
second, eighth and ninth grades. 


5. Low economic level. Generally accompanied by a 
lack of parental emphasis on education. 


6. A broken home. 


7. An irregular attendance pattern in high school. 
Usually this is accompanied by low grades. -~ 


8. Difficulty in adjusting to the high school. The stu- 
dent does not take part in school affairs. 


9. Community problems. A youth who has been in dif- 
ficulty with the police or other community agencies. 


10. Among girls, going steady with older boys. The 
boy leaves school for the service or a job and the girl 
no longer fits in. 


11. Among boys, ownership of his own car. He must 
drop out to earn money to support his vehicle. 
















































erything he can to make sure that 
the door does not get closed. 


Q. Do you make use of the teach- 
ers at this point? 

SWAN: Sometimes it will be a par- 
ticular teacher who can be ex- 
tremely helpful in an_ individual 
case. More often, the counselor 
might work directly with the stu- 
dent’s teachers. He may go to a 
teacher with whom the student is 
having some trouble and tell the 
teacher that he is working directly 
with this youngster. He may ask 
the teacher’s advice as to how he 
can help the youngster, what the 
youngster needs to do to improve 
himself. Then the counselor will 
go back to the student and try to 
help him to adjust to the situation. 


Q. How about the parents? Do you 
work with them at all? 

SWAN: When a child wants to 
leave school, the parent must come 
to this office to sign the papers. 
At that time, we talk it through. 
If the parent will support us, it is 
very helpful. If we can get a par- 
ent to adopt an authoritarian atti- 
tude and say, “You're not going to 
quit,” that helps. But actually, at 
this point it’s much too late to try 
to reach the parent. He should 
have been reached 10 years ear- 
lier. 


Q. How long have you had an ac- 
tive program to counteract drop- 
outs? 

SWAN: I would say that we have 
been making an intensive effort 
for the last four or five years. 


Q. Have those efforts borne fruit 
from what you can see? 

SWAN: I would say they have. We 
are retaining from 8 to 10% more 
students then we had previously. 


And, as our techniques improve, © 


our retention should improve too. 
You know, a student who wants 
to drop out usually is not making 
a snap decision. He has been 
heading in that direction for a 
long time and no crash program is 
going to be very effective in chang- 
ing his mind. To effectively coun- 
teract drop-outs, schools must de- 
velop programs starting in the ele- 
mentary grades that will give 
them an opportunity to identify 
the difficult students, to work with 
their parents and to help them see 
from the start what it means if 
they fail high school. 
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Municipal cooperation helps 
New York’s campaign 


Q. Dr. Lang, what is being done 
to check drop-outs in the New 
York schools? 


LANG: A_ great variety of ap- 
proaches to this problem are being 
tried in the city’s schools. Many 
of them are under the direction of 
the Manpower Utilization Coun- 
cil, of which I am the chairman. 
This, however, is a non-school 
agency. The board of education is 
a member of the council but we 
feel that the problem of school 
drop-outs is a city-wide problem, 
not one with which the schools 
should be forced to deal alone. 


Q. What are the programs being 
carried out under the council’s di- 
rection? 

LANG: We are using a two-part 
approach. The first, which we call 
our “talk-it-up” campaign, was 
carried out primarily during the 
summer months. This was a pub- 
lic relations job designed to help 
students understand the impor- 
tance of completing high school. 
The second phase of our work— 
making it easier for students to re- 
main in  school—is underway 
now. 


Q. Suppose we take them one at a 
time. How did your “talk-it-up” 
campaign operate? What was in- 
volved? 

LANG: That program was carried 
out in depth over a period of 
about six weeks. We made use of 
radio, television, newspapers, di- 
rect mailings in the community 
from religious organizations, busi- 
ness groups and unions, and any 
other media that were available to 
us. 


Q. When you say direct mailings, 
how were these handled? 

LANG: We obtained about 50,000 
comic books from the department 
of labor (see illustration, pg. 82). 
These stressed the need for a stu- 


dent to complete his high school 
education. We sent copies of these 
to businesses and institutions in 
the city, offering to send them as 
many as they would be able to 
profitably use. Orders began to 
come in for 100 books, for 200, 
for 1,000. We sent the books out 
to these organizations and they 
used them in direct mailings to 
their members. 


Q. In other words, there was no 
attempt to pinpoint potential drop- 
outs with these mailings? They 
were sent out broadside? 


LANG: That’s correct. We were 
simply sending this out as general 
information to all students and 
their parents. 


Q. What was the emphasis of this 
literature? 


LANG: The emphasis was. that 
you're a dumb bunny if you drop 
out of school. You’re ruining your 
life. There’s nothing you could do 
better with the year or so left in 
school than to go to school. It’s 
worth a lot of money to you. And 
it’s worth a lot of money to your 
career. It’s worth a lot to your so- 
cial status in the community—to 
your family life, and so on. The 
facts are there. 


Q. This was pretty much a factual 
presentation? 

LANG: This one piece of literature 
was, but we made use of many 
different appeals. We used emo- 
tional appeals from various au- 
thorities. We might use a state- 
ment from the mayor but we also 
use appeals from teenage idols 
such as movie and recording stars 
or sport champions. 


Q. What other ways were used to 
disseminate this kind of material? 
LANG: We circularized all the re- 
ligious and other civic leaders in 
the community and we provided 
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them with material for sermons 
and speeches and _ encouraged 
them to use it. 


Q. Did you have any results? 


LANG: Yes, we got back a num- 
ber of letters from both the minis- 
ters and from members of their 
congregations. You know, this is 
an issue which sparks the imagin- 
ation of everybody in the commu- 
nity. They all see the importance 
of it and everybody is willing to 
give this a push. We had no diffi- 
culty in getting cooperation. 


Q. Was this an expensive pro- 
gram to put into effect? 


LANG: So far aS we were con- 
cerned it was inexpensive. The 
entire city of New York had out- 
of-pocket expenses of less than 
$9,000, for a six-week campaign 
to keep students in school. But 
the value of the program in terms 
of radio and television time, tal- 
ent, speeches, newspapers, maga- 
zine and outdoor advertising space 
was close to $1 million. A great 
deal of time and money was spent 
but it was spent voluntarily, by 
different persons and different 
groups. 


Q. Was there anything else done 
during this period to dramatize the 
problem of drop-outs? 
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Signs on city buses and subways, telephone poles and lamps, emphasized material reason for staying in school. 


LANG: Yes. We felt that it was 
necessary to do more than just dis- 
courage drop-outs. We thought it 
was necessary also to positively 
sell staying in school. A large part 
of our campaign was devoted to 
the advantages of schools, as well 
as the disadvantages of dropping 
out. Our stay-in-school campaign 
was focused around a “spectacu- 
lar” co-sponsored by this organ- 
ization and one of the local radio 
stations. 


Q. What do you mean by a “spec- 
tacular”? 


LANG: This radio station—WABC 
—undertook to bring about 20 
of the most popular teenage en- 
tertainment stars to New York. 
For a period of about a month 
they advertised the spectacular 
over the radio, using disk jockeys 
to help play it up. You could not 
buy a ticket to this show. Tickets 
were available only if the student 
sent in a pledge promising to re- 
turn to school this fall. The sta- 
tion’s slogan was “play it cool— 
stay in school—send a pledge in 
to WABC—-you’ll get your ticket 
to the spectacular.” 


Q. How successful was this? 


LANG: It was so successful the sta- 
tion stopped distributing tickets 


after a couple of weeks because 
they had room for only 3,500 
spectators at the show and they 
received more than 15,000 pledges. 


Q. Were these all from students 
who were potential drop-outs? 


LANG: No. We’re sure that many 
of the people who sent in the 
pledges would have stayed in 
school anyway. But the spectacu- 
lar was a peg around which this 
station—which is very popular 
with teenagers—was able to play 
on the stay-in-schdol campaign for 
over a month. 


Q. Let’s move on to the second 
phase of your program—making it 
easier for students to stay in 
school. How is this being carried 
out? 
LANG: This is still an experimen- 
tal pilot program but we think it 
has great potentialities for the fu- 
ture. Most schools are familiar 
with the co-op education program. 
Under it, students work part-time 
and go to school part-time. In this 
city, students usually work a week 
and go to school a week. Employ- 
ment is provided by private firms 
in. the city. 

Our departure has been to ex- 
tend this program to the munici- 
pal government. Our own city has 
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set aside for this year 138 jobs. 
Each job is available for two 
young men or young women. That 
means that 276 youngsters can be 
involved in this program the first 
year. 


Q. So the difference between your 
program and the ordinary one is 
that the government is supplying 
the job, rather than private indus- 
try? 

LANG: That’s just one part of it. 
Students who are going to work in 
these jobs are selected from low 
income neighborhoods in the city. 
They are students whom we con- 
sider potential drop-outs. And, 
they must have some skill in the 
work to which they are assigned. 


Q. What kinds of jobs are in- 
volved in this program? 


LANG: All of these jobs are in 
areas where there is a lack of 
qualified applicants for full-time 
employment. We have openings as 
dietary aides, laboratory aides, 
nurses aides, stenographers, typists, 
office appliance operators, key 
punch operators and mail clerks in 
various departments. 


Q. Are these students paid? 


LANG: Yes, they are paid at a rate 
of about $2,750 per year, some- 
thing over $50 per work week. 
This is approximately the same 
salary that would be paid if these 
students were working on the job 
under civil service regulations. 





Q. Are these students specially su- 
pervised on their jobs? 


LANG: Yes, they are. Through a 
grant from the Ford Foundation, 
we have been able to hire field su- 
pervisors who will actually work 
with the youngsters themselves. 


Q. You mention that these stu- 
dents must have training in the 
fields in which they are working. 
Are the courses they are taking in 
school designed to better train 
them for the specific jobs they are 
holding down? 


LANG: To a certain extent their 
courses in school are aimed at im- 
proving their work in this specific 
job. But they also take other more 
general courses. 


Q. Is this a 12-month program or 
a 10-month program? 


LANG: It is a 12-month program. 
The jobs are reserved for the two 
members of the student team for 
the full 12 months. In many cases, 
we assume that both students will 
be employed during the full sum- 
mer vacation. This is not any com- 
mitment we make to them, but if 
the department in which they are 
working has job openings—and if 
the two students are doing good 
work—we would anticipate that 
the department would keep both 
of them on full-time during the 
summer. 


Q. Do you expect any long-lasting 
effect from this program? 


Comic book was 
distributed by 
fraternal, religious and 
business organizations 
as part of “talk-it-up” 
campaign. 









LANG: If we keep a student in 
school until he graduates, that in 
itself will have a long-range effect. 
What I think you have in mind, 
though, is within the particular 
job. Let me put it to you this way. 
Most of these jobs are covered by 
civil service. There is a lack of 
qualified applicants for them. If the 
student who is holding down this 
job under this program becomes 
interested in it, we would certainly 
encourage him to take the civil 
service examinations. Now, this 
accomplishes something else. Al- 
most all of these positions require 
the applicant to have a high school 
diploma. So, you see, there is a 
double incentive to these students 
to remain in school. 


Q. Do you find that students have 
difficulty adjusting to a program 
that calls for them to be working 
one week and in school the next? 


LANG: This idea is not a new one 
in the city schools. Under the co- 
op program with private industry, 
students have been doing this for a 
period of some 20 years. Certainly 
it is not as easy on the teachers 
and the schools to have students in 
one week and out the other. But 
for the students themselves, we 
find that they are approaching 
their week in school with much 
greater enthusiasm and with a 
sense of purpose that they would 
not have had before they took part 
in this program. 


Q. Do you think that this program 
will have any effect on the gen- 
eral behavior of the students in- 
volved? 


LANG: First of all, the students in- 
volved in this program are not in 
any way delinquents. Neverthe- 
less, they probably are _ being 
taken from a pool of teenagers 
who are most potentially delin- 
quent. I would expect that these 
youngsters will develop a much 
more stable relationship to au- 
thority than they would if they did 
not have these jobs. For example, 
a student working as a clerk in the 
police department certainly would 
be less likely to find himself in 
conflict with members of that de- 
partment. 


Q. Do you feel that this program 
has had—or will have—any ef- 
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for Performance and Service 


Specify All-Steel, long established manufacturer of quality 
All-Steel lockers, has a most complete line for your selection. ~ 
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Quality All-Stee/ Lockers 
are built to last... 
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There is a style and size to meet your requirements. 
See and compare All-Steel Lockers. There is a real 
difference. For dependable performance and service 
there is none better. See your locker distributor or 
send now for information and illustrated catalog. 


All-Steel 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 
Aurora, lilinois 
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PER MINUTE 


ViSirecord’s Speed, 
Accessibility and Compactness 
add up to... 


Guuwlev Savinge fer Schoole 
School officials today have a definite responsibility to keep 
non-instructional costs at the lowest possible levels. VI/SI- 


record systems in schools play a unique ‘role in cutting 
clerical costs, and better utilizing existing monies. 





viSirecord Speed-_—means less searching time, fewer 


lines tied up handling phone inquiries. 


viSirecord Accessibility —one clerk can locate 
any one of thousands of records in 1/2 seconds from 
a comfortable, seated position. 


ViSIrecord Compactness — thousands of com- 
plete scholastic or inventory records kept in a space- 
saving desk-high cabinet. 


Your ViSirecord Systems Specialist will be happy to show you case 
histories of other institutions of learning now successfully utilizing 
ViSirecord, and will be glad to review your record-keeping system 
at no obligation. 


ViSlrecord, inc. ar 


375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 






© 1961 Visirecord, Inc. 
Systems Specialists in Principal Cities 
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fect on the teenagers who age 
friends of the persons who are par. 
ticipating in the program? 


LANG: Yes. We’re confident that 
the people who are in this pro 
gram will spread the word about jt 
and that we will have many more 
people clamoring for admission ig 
the next few years. Unfortunately, 
we can only accommodate 27§ 
students this year. But we hope to 
add 500 more students to the pro 
gram next year and by the follow 
ing year there should be at leag 
1,000 students participating in j 
We also envision an expansion g 
the program outside of municipal 
employment. There are federg 
jobs and state jobs available ij 
this city and there are vario a 4 
public agencies and authoritieg ¢ 9 
that are potential employers. Fur 9m 
thermore, we are beginning t 
work with some of the private inj 
dustrial groups in this city whol 
have participated in the co-op 
program previously. You see, the 
major difference between this pro 
gram and the private industry co 
Op program is that in the latter 
the big companies that had open 
ings would come to us and say, 
“We need four stenographers— 
send us your best.” This meant 
that the job might very well go to 
students who did not need it. Um 
der our program, we choose the 
students who need the jobs and 
who have the qualifications to 
hold them down. Now, if private 
industry will open up jobs on that 
basis, it will greatly help us to im 
crease the program. 














Q. How successful do you feel a 
program like yours can be? 


LANG: New York City has am 
average of about 30,000 drop 
outs a year. We hope to be able t 
hold 5,000 of those students this 
first year of operation. Eventually, 
we think that with this program 
we can hold 20,000 potential 
drop-outs in school. You know, 
this is an issue that sparks the 
imagination of everybody in the 
community. They all see the im 
portance of it. Everybody is wilk 
ing to give it a push. If the schools 
are able to organize all of the 
people who want to work in this 
campaign, there is no reason why 
eventually we can’t hold evefy 
student who should stay. End 
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Providing Protection - Aiding Efficiency - Aesicting Inctruction 
ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 
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a A smoothly functioning, orderly school operation . . . the protection 
tly, of life and property . . . and a proper learning atmosphere require dependable 


26 signalling and protective systems. Modern, completely reliable equipment of this type, produced 
to stringent electrical and safety codes, has been STANDARD’s specialty for over 75 years. 





available for each student project. 
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y CO- 
latter Making Science Teaching MEANINGFUL 
ypen- 
“| Voltage Dictribution Systeme by Standard 
1¢a eS aes 
a a Full participation and complete protection are equally 
Une important considerations in planning a science 
> the laboratory. Flexlab® experimental voltage distribution 
and equipment satisfies both requirements . . . matches 
1s to modern teaching methods . . . provides the flexibility 
rivate necessary to cope with change. 
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Variable voltage, either a-c or d-c, 
as well as fixed a-c, is immediately 


instructor selects voltages, a-c and d-c, and 
routes them to student work stations. 





















































Handsome clock and speaker combination matches decor of 
modern classrooms, yet provides welcome economy. 


Signalling and Communication That’s Convenient, Automatic, Economical with 


Clock and Program Systeme... Pract-Call Systeme b 





Signals programmed by modern “‘Memory 
Tape” control . . . reliable, easy to use, 
simple to change. Secondary clocks reset and 
synchronized automatically. 

Request Publication No. 245. 





Its logical companion: Practi-Call— the 
practical, all purpose system that handles all 
school communication needs . . . yet is priced 
to fit the most stringent school budget. 
Request Publication No. 248. 


Practi-Call combines a speaker system with 
internal telephone system for ; 
both public and private communication. 








Privacy, as provided by Practi-Call telephones, 
is an important requirement in school communication. 














ae Extreme reliability of 
fe SaaS fire alarm equipment 
Nile «& is provided by built-in 
double electrical 
supervision which is 
always on guard 
against malfunction. 





Immediate and complete evacuation during a fire 
emergency is the greatest single factor contributing 
to low fatalities in school fires. 


Master clock & program controller with 
‘“‘Memory Tape”’ program control permits 
schedule changes in minutes ... has extra 
circuits for controlling utilities. 


Protecting People and Property 


Fire Alarm Systems by 
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BRIDGEWATER-RARITAN HIGH SCHOOL 
BRIDGEWATER TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY 


Supt. of Schools: Harmon V. Wade 








It's logical to match clocks and speakers 
for uniformity as well as economy since a 
single conduit system is used 

for clocks, speakers and telephones. 
















Architect: Merchant, Seidel & Hickey 
New Brunswick, N. J. - 
Engineers: Vogelbach & Bauman 















COOPER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Fresno, California 


Scotch Plains, N. J. 



















Automatic detection and operation... 
electrical supervision that guarantees 
against malfunction by signalling any 
disarrangement anywhere in the 
system. All popular types... 

coded and non-coded. 
Request Publication No. 246. 


Supt. of Schools: 
Edwin C. Kratt 


Architect: 
William Hastrup 
Fresno, Calif. 
Engineers: 
Y. Hastrup 
Fresno, Calif. 
















Manual fire alarm stations and automatic 
fire detectors initiate the fire alarm signal. 

Bells of distinctive tone provide the audible 
alarm—either coded or non-coded. 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Supt. of Schools: 
Thomas R. Bowman 
Architect: 

Perkins & Will 
Chicago, Ill. 
Engineers: 

Perkins & Will 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Fixtures for 
emergency 
lighting lamps 
can be decorative 
as well 

as functional. 


Centralized power supply and control 
simplify maintenance. Built-in 
electrical supervision assures 


Safety—of human life and 
property—suggests selecting the 
most reliable system available: 
STANDARD. Automatic... 
instantaneous . . . electrically 
supervised .. . 100°%, dependable. 
Request Publication No. 252. 


Units for remote locations provide own 
power supply and have capacity 
for multiple fixtures and lamps. 


operation during emergencies. Exit signs provide for both normal a-c (2 lamps) 
and emergency d-c (1 lamp) in a single fixture. 


Deseriptive Catalogs Available 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS e POINTE CLAIRE, QUEBEC 


Request descriptive catalogs 
containing complete information 
on systems illustrated. 
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How to use 


books in the schools 


The dean of the University of Chicago’s school 


of education states the case for books in the 


BOOKS 
SCHOOLS 

















schools of today and tomorrow and outlines the new role they must play. 


# ® ® Books, it would appear, 
are becoming obsolete. 

Teaching machines, television, 
filmstrips, tape recorders, movies, 
slide films and dozens of other pro- 
gramed devices have captured the 
enthusiasm of most schoolmen. 

Libraries are now “instructional 
materials centers” and librarians 
are “audio-visual coordinators.” 

But will books really lose out to 
machines? On the contrary. These 
aids, by introducing students to a 
variety of new subjects, are actu- 
ally creating a demand for more 
and better library books. And it is 


up to the schools to find the best 
ways to meet this new demand. 
As Dr. Francis S. Chase, dean of 
the school of education, Chicago 
University, states it, “These types 
of materials (audio-visual aids) can 
become starting points for inquiry, 
or can provide basic knowledge 
and skills useful in inquiry... . 
They do not lend themselves to the 
pursuit and analysis of evidence by 
inquiring minds . . . For the de- 
velopment of the ability to pursue 
independent inquiries with rigor 
and fervor, books are the richest 
source of help other than life.” 


In “Books in the Schools,”* Dr. 
Chase and 10 other authors write 
about books, reading and libraries 
from different aspects of their ex- 
perience. All are agreed on one 
point: libraries are not obsolete. 

Here, in excerpts from his chap- 
ter “Tools for man the learner,” 
Dr. Chase eloquently states the 
case for books in the schools, and 
shows the role they will play in a 
world seemingly dominated by me- 
chanical teaching tools. 


* BOOKS IN THE SCHOOLS. Edited 
by James Cass. American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, Inc., New York. 65 
pages. $1. 





# ® About 500 years ago the invention of movable 
type opened up the possibility that any individual at 
times of his own choosing could draw upon the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of mankind. This ushered in 
a new era in education, the implications of which are 
not yet fully realized. From the development of the 
printing press until very recent years, there were re- 
finements and advances in the art of printing and 
the related graphic arts, but no major additions to 
the resources for learning represented by direct con- 
tact with nature, other men, and printed materials. 

Then, within a single lifetime the electronic age 
introduced radio, films, television and a host of other 
audio-visual aids. These new technological aids to 
communication and learning were bound to have 
some impact on the provisions for education; and 
the impact is magnified by the growing recognition 
that provisions for education are so far short of the 
needs of our times as to constitute an invitation to 


catastrophe. It is not surprising, therefore, that out of 
the desperate wish for more effective learning there 
should come visions of an easy, rapid and errorless 
road to learning for the earth’s millions. 

As each new development gets the limelight, it 
seems to be attributed almost magical qualities for 
the improvement of education. A few years ago the 
claims for radio, recordings, and for first silent and 
then sound films were almost as impressive as those 
now being made for television. Now the new magic 
is in “programed instruction”; and some are begin- 
ning to think of linking many of the new technologi- 
cal developments and developing a “systems ap- 
proach” to learning. 

That we shall reap dividends from these explora- 
tions into the use of new. devices and materials I do- 
not doubt; but I do contend that these new develop- 
ments increase rather than decrease the importance 
both of books and teachers. The alleged 50-year lag 
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THERMOSTATS 
BELONG ON THE WALL 


... because they sense the true room temperature 
out in the room where the students are. 


... because they respond faster to room temperature 
changes. 


... because they are accessible and can be easily read 
and adjusted to suit any activity. 


... because they can’t be fooled by window down-drafts, 


air leakage, or cold air off the floor, as often happens 
to thermostats mounted inside unit ventilators. 


... because they result in fewer complaints and calls 
for help from teachers. 


..- because they are so simple to switch from “night” 
to “day” comfort levels — an essential feature for 
after-hours heating economy. 


... because they allow fast, economical early-morning 
warm-up without overheating. 


... because, when installed by Johnson, they are part 
of a control system that will outperform, outlast, 
and, over the life of the building, cost less than any 
other type of control. 


When it comes to your temperature control system, 
you'll be time and money ahead to rely on the 
organization which has installed more school thermostats 
than the rest of the control industry combined... 
Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
110 Direct Branch. Offices. 


JOHNSON g CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN © MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 


(Circle number 733 for more information) 
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LOW COST 
SOUND 


FOR THE SCHOOL 
Built to the Traditional RAULAND Quality Standards 


This RAULAND system is the ideal communi- 
cations ‘“‘package’”’ for the school with a 
limited budget. Provides two-way intercom 
or “‘all-call’’; includes input connections for 
radio, phonograph or microphone. 


Model $224 
Capacity up to 48 rooms 


For Communication or Programs 


* Intercom—two-way conversation with any rooms 

% Microphone— includes microphone for clear, crisp 
outgoing speech to any or all rooms. ““Remote” 
microphone provision 

* “All-Call”—one switch for simple, instantaneous operation 


* Program Input—connections for radio, phonograph and 
tape recorder. Matching unit available 


Matching Radio & 
Phonograph Assembly 


* Precision-built 
AM-FM Tuner 


* Quality 3-Speed 
Record Player 





Combines perfectly with the S224 system above for 

the distribution of radio and phonograph programs. 
Enables even the smallest school to enjoy the benefits 

of both intercom and program facilities at the lowest cost. 


FREE An experienced RAULAND Engineer- 
ing Distributor is ilable in 

SCHOOL major city pacgtetinay oe pt “a 

SURVEY make practical recommendations. No 


oO 
Ns 


obligation, of course. Send coupon or 
write today. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 





Rauland-Borg Corporation, Dept. F 
3535 W. Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
0 Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems 
O Have the RAULAND Distributor contact us 
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Name Title 
School 

Address 

City. Zone___State. 
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in education may be nearer a 500-year lag, as we 
have not yet learned to make effective use of printed 
materials. I predict, therefore, that the most impor- 
tant revolution in education in the next 10 years wil] 
result from the more imaginative and effective use 
of books and other printed materials. 


Four objectives 

It may be profitable to speculate on the kinds of 
materials needed to achieve the four such different 
objectives as the following: 

1. To provide vivid vicarious experiences which 
will serve to kindle the imagination and whet the 
appetite for learning. 

2. To enable each learner to acquire essential 
skills and knowledge as rapidly as his inclinations 
and abilities permit. 

3. To provide sufficient differentiation in ap- 
proaches to learning in each of the major areas of 
knowledge so that every child may hope to acquire 
some understanding of the basic concepts and the 
modes of inquiry in the humanities, mathematics, 
the sciences, and the social sciences. 

4. To encourage habits of independent inquiry 
and to enable each individual to pursue his inquiries 
as broadly and as deeply as his capacity permits, 


What TV can do 

When we examine the first objective we may 
think immediately of the possibilities in television 
and films. No one can question that there are enor- 
mous unrealized possibilities in these media. For ex- 
ample, a live or taped telecast of the United Nations’ 
debate on the Congo might start a whole train of 
inquiries which could be pursued profitably through 
various branches of knowledge according to the in- 
clinations and needs of particular individuals or 
groups of learners. 

In pursuing any of the numerous studies that 
might grow out of witnessing the United Nations’ 
debate, additional télevision and film viewings might, 
indeed, be useful; but none of these inquiries could 
be pursued in much depth without the use of printed 
materials. Moreover, while current periodicals and 
contemporary pamphlets might play a very impor- 
tant part, for real depth of understanding it would 
be necessary to make extensive use of a variety of 
books. Moreover, for some students books might even 
constitute a better introduction to the inquiry than 
would the viewing of television or a film. The main 
point, however, is that a telecast or a film can be 
very effective in raising questions which can be pur- 


.sued profitably in many ways, but which will lead to 


optimum learning only if books in considerable vari- 
ety and abundance are among the learning materials 
available. 


Programed instruction 

As we examine the second objective, that of al- 
lowing each individual to acquire essential skills and 
knowledge at his own rate, we naturally think of re- 
cent developments in automated or programed 
learning. Whereas the film or television resembles 
the lecture in conveying knowledge to many at the 
same rate, programed instruction allows each. to 
move at his own pace. There are indications that 
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some of the newer developments in this field may 
jlead to genuinely individualized instruction for some 
aspects of learning; and it is my belief that the poten- 
tial in this respect is very great. 

There are some who claim that it is possible to 
program anything that needs to be learned. It seems 
to me, however, that the advantages claimed for 
programing arise from the control exercised over the 
sequence in which the information is conveyed, the 
types of response permitted, and the reinforcement 
that comes from assurance of correct choice. It has 
been pointed out that programing can be done 
through books as well as through various types of 
machines. I have heard one enthusiast argue that the 
new field for book making is to use the programing 
technique in the writing of books. Before we go too 
far along that line, however, let us remember that 
this essentially was the idea behind many textbooks, 
especially the textbooks in reading, and let us re- 
member that for the gains from programing there 
are also potential losses. 


Combining materials 


In dealing with an objective, such as differentiat- 
ing the approaches to learning in each major area of 
knowledge so that individuals of differing abilities 
and interests may profit from the studies of other 
men, a great variety of instructional materials is 
needed. In some cases concrete objects and artifacts 
serve an essential purpose; in other cases, charts, 
pictures, films, recordings, and telecasts may pro- 
vide useful information or insights; in still other situ- 
ations programed materials may provide the neces- 
sary differentiation. 

Theoretically, there is no limit to the amount of 
differentiation that may be obtained through films 
or videotapes. The same thing may be said in dif- 
ferent degrees of programed instruction and of 
books. In each case, however, there are certain prac- 
tical limitations. The live telecast provides an eye- 
witness account and each viewer can take only what 
he is able to perceive or read into what he sees and 
hears. Videotapes and films overcome some of the 
limitations of the live telecast and open up the pos- 
sibility of preparing for each unit of instruction a 
number of presentations with varying degrees of con- 
creteness and abstractness, and with varying degrees 
of detail and explicitness suited to viewers with dif- 
fering backgrounds, inclinations, and abilities. The 
textbook falls short because its usefulness comes 
from standardized treatment, even though in the 
hands of a skillful teacher the standardization is by 
no means absolute. For books other than textbooks, 
differentiation is limited only by the number and 
variety of books that can be made available and the 
skill of the teacher. 

Undoubtedly a combination of many kinds of 
learning materials can be made to provide a wider 
differentiation than is possible with the use of one 
alone. I would argue, however, that any combina- 
tion that does not include books other than textbooks 
will fall far short of providing adequate differentia- 
tion. Moreover, I would contend that it is only 
through books that the learner can hope to acquire 
areal depth of understanding of the basic concepts, 
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Requirement: Flexibility 
Solution: Brick 


Planners agree on at least one point for school 
construction: Schools should be flexible—to meet 
tomorrow’s flood of students, tomorrow’s new 
teaching techniques and equipment. | 


Brick offers unique flexibility. It is suitable for the 
huge loft school, the campus or cluster-type school. 
Brick can be built into curved, straight, panel or 
load-bearing walls. Brick’s high density minimizes 
sound transmission. Brick’s excellent insulating 
qualities present opportunities for savings on heat- 
ing and air conditioning. And brick meets a time- 
less requirement for schools: It is fireproof. 


Be inflexible about one specification: Insist on brick 
for flexibility. For important, money-saving data 
about school construction, see booklet A Few Hard 
Facts About the Design, Cost, Construction of the 
Modern School Building. 


Price 60¢. Write for copies to: 


Structural Clay ‘Products institute 
1520 18th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


(Circle number’ 756 for more information) 
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SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., 6228 W. STATE ST., MILWAUKEE 13, WIS, 
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CREAM Waite DRATEX SHADES 


Provide maximum light control with a minimum 
of maintenance for thousands of schools—from the 
largest to the smallest. 

Let us show you by 
Actual demonstration 
WHY DRAPER offers more for your dollar. 


FREE Catalog upon request 





L. 0. 


P. O. Box 512 
Spiceland, Ind. 


DRAPER SHADE CO. 
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the structure of knowledge, and the modes of in- 
quiry in the major disciplines. 


Independent learning 


For the fourth objective, the development of hab- 
its of sustained and independent inquiry, books 
seem to me to have only one rival, namely, the direct 
study of phenomena in the laboratory or in nature, 
If the young child’s natural impulse to understand 
and control his environment is to be transformed 
gradually into systematic inquiry, the individual 
must learn to order his own inquiries. This he cannot 
do if his freedom is too severely restricted. The text- 
book, programed instruction, television, and films all 
impose severe limitations on what can be observed 
and reacted to and thus stand in sharp contrast to 
the complexity of life situations. Books come nearer 
to approximating life because of the great number 
and variety of ideas presented and the wide range 
of treatments applied to ideas. 

There are two major determinants of the amount 
of independence that can be developed in learning. 
The first is the range of choices which a given individ- 
ual is capable of exercising; and the second is the 
number of degrees of freedom in the structure of the 
learning situation. The trick is to adjust the freedom 
in the learning situation so that the learner is chal- 
lenged steadily to exercise a wider range of choice. 

The relative effectiveness of programed instruc- 
tion derives from the fact that the learning situation 
is so highly structured that the limits of choice are 
very narrow. What the program does, whether it is 
bound between the covers of a book or presented on 
film or by machine, is to break the desired learning 
down into a number of very small elements and pre- 


scribe a sequence the learner has to follow. The } 


range of choices is kept very narrow and a sufficient 
number of clues is provided so that the learner cannot 
go very far wrong. These types of materials can be- 
come starting points for inquiry or can provide basic 
knowledge and skills useful in inquiry, but they do 
not lend themselves to the pursuit and analysis of 
evidence by inquiring minds. For the development of 
the ability to pursue independent inquiries with rigor 
and ferver, books are the richest source of help other 
than life. 


Programing vs. books 


The virtue of a good book is that it is not pro- 
gramed. It does not grip the attention in a vise and 
force it to move narrowly along a predetermined 
path. The textbook represents a rather awkward and 
ineffective attempt at programing. We can learn to 
program more skillfully where programing is appro- 
priate and the programs can be offered through text- 
books and in many other ways. 

As we learn the possibilities of the newer mate- 
rials and technical devices, we can facilitate and en- 
rich learning in such ways as to close the gap be- 
tween the needs of our age for education and the 
present provisions for it. Television, videotapes, and 
films of various kinds can be used to convey infor- 
mation, to dramatize a learning experience, or to 
provide a vivid introduction to new ideas or a new 
field of learning. Programed instruction can be used 
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She was teaching while this was being written 


Yes, even report cards are turned out by the 
IBM system at Willoughby-Eastlake City 
School District, near Cleveland, Ohio. 

In fact, IBM machines have taken several 
clerical chores off the shoulders of the teach- 
ers—giving them more time to teach. 

Punched cards now produce attendance 
records, class scheduling, school bus schedul- 
ing, medical records. In addition, the IBM 
System does test scoring, payroll, retirement 
reports, sick leave accounting. As a result, 
records and reports are more accurate and 
up-to-date than ever before. 


The Willoughby-Eastlake administration 
in this growing 10,000-pupil system now 
forecasts teacher and classroom require- 
ments with great accuracy, thanks to the sta- 
tistical analyses performed by the data proc- 
essing equipment. Students get better service 
too, with course curricula and individual 
class assignments more accurately geared to 
student needs, abilities and performances. 

Perhaps your school system can reap the 
same benefits. Your IBM Representative can 
tell you how IBM punched card equipment 
can help solve your information problems. 
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Be sure your cards and 
packages are signed, sealed 
and delivered with 
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when it is important to progress through a carefully 
planned sequence of steps to acquire a skill. 


Give them books 


Books contribute powerfully to nearly all types of 
learning objectives and constitute indispensable ma- 
terial for some objectives. Moreover, books have for 
the individual aesthetic and psychological values 
that do not seem to pertain equally to other types of 
materials. Books can be one’s own; they are easily 
transportable; they can be used in one’s own time. 
Books are coming from the publishers in sufficient 
variety to whet many kinds of appetites and to serve 


_ many kinds of aspirations. 


The publishers of trade books should react to the 
challenge of new types of materials; but they should 
not be tempted to forsake their own proper province. 
Books are necessary for the growing edge of civiliza- 
tion. They enable individuals to learn things that 
society has not planned for them. 

Therefore, give us books: books filled with the 
great thoughts of our own and past ages; books 
which tempt the mind to stray from accustomed 
grooves; books which open up new vistas to the re- 
flective mind. Give us a profusion of books: books 
through which the mind will scamper in pursuit of 
adventure; books that the reader may savor thought 
by thought; books planted with ideas that will sprout 
into action. Give us books and more books: books 
to set the imaginations of young children soaring; 
books with ideas of consequence stated so clearly, 
simply, and vividly as to tempt the child whose read- 
ing skills are undeveloped; books for the bright and 
for the dull, for the poetic and the pedestrian mind; 
books that bestow their favors lightly and books that 
yield their riches only to earnest and prolonged woo- 
ing. Give us books to entertain, to amuse, to com- 
fort, and to challenge. Give us books on which ar- 
tistry of design and illustration are lavished; give us 
plain, workmanlike books that perform well in a 
limited, clearly defined function; and give us books 
that have no function except to afford a glimpse into 
the trials, the agonies, and the exultations of man. 

Prepare these books not for the schools but for 
people of all ages; and let the schools discover them 
and proffer them to their students and teachers. We 
have left the kind of world in which the teacher’s 
chief function was to convey information. The school 
composed chiefly of classrooms is obsolete. In 
schools of the future, upwards of half of the student’s 
time may be spent in the library, in science labora- 
tories, or in other workrooms where he can search 
for knowledge, analyze data, reflect upon the ideas 
which he is encountering, and put his hunches and 
conclusions in writing. 

The school library will provide a variety of re- 
sources, including recordings, microfilms, slide films, 
Videotapes, charts, maps, and pictures. The most 
important of the resources offered, however, will be 
books in abundance in the humanities, the social 
Studies, the sciences, and the practical arts—books 
of such range and variety that there will be some- 
thing to arouse the interest and further the learning 
of the dull and the bright, the practical and the theo- 
retical, the poor reader and the good student. End 
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Hampden 
Chairs 


can 
take it! ¥ 





STURDY FOLDING CHAIRS 
-»»- LAST YEARS LONGER! 


NO. 622 TABLET ARM CHAIR 


Plastic tablet arm 
= at no additional \, 
cost — tolds out of »\) 
way when chai is 
folded 


| 
‘4 


U-shaped cross 
bars can't twist or 
break 






Extra-wide, con- 
y toured steel seat 
and back 









Tubular steet 
frame, wobdbie- 
free construction 





Also table with up 
Folding Tables, 30 and 34 inch tops, available 
for Contract use. 


Maoanvfacturers of: 


PUBLIC SEATING * OUTDOOR and JUVENILE FURNITURE * BRIDGE SETS 
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tered or plywood seat. 


Hampden 




















Whatever the burden, wherever the 
need, Hampden adult and juvenile 
public seating chairs give the best 
service! In quality, style, construction 
and value, Hampden chairs top the 
field in every price range. Built for 
rugged use, they won't tip or tilt... 
rust-resistant ... flat-folding and con- 
venient to store. Hampden chairs give - 
extra value for a thrifty price! WRITE 
for catalogue: Dept. B-6, HAMPDEN, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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CHROME pear eD. 


A W-M Exclusive 


IMPROVED 
FEATURES 


| Ol al-b oll -let-mi-24-1-1i lolol oj ol a-lol 4-34 


® Heavy duty riveted 2-way hooks 
ALL PARTS UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 





The new Waste Mobile in gleaming, 
easy-to-clean chrome introduces 
real efficiency in modern mainte- 
nance. Facilitates clean-up by 
speeding collection of wet and dry 
waste, soiled linen, packages, mail. 








: samen veh WASTE MOBILE 


W-M CADDY—sturdy fabric carrier with ten 
roomy pockets for maintenance supplies. 
Converts Waste Mobile into janitor cart. 


W-M BAGS — choice of blue denim, white 
duck, and grey plastic in 4 or 6-bushel size. 


write for literature today! 


walton-march 
Highland Park, Illinois 
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How to serve hot lunch 





In East Whittier, Calif., schoolmen used a snack bar to 


serve 250 type-A lunches every day while awaiting 


completion of cafeteria facilities. Here’s how it was done. 


® @ & Hot, type-A lunches 
can be served at a snack bar. 

For a year, more than 250 hot 
meals were served daily at Grana- 
da Intermediate School, East Whit- 
tier, Calif., utilizing a snack bar 
which consisted of lots of counter 
space, a single four-burner range 
and a small refrigerator. The 
snack bar was operated while 
schoolmen were awaiting comple- 
tion of a cafetorium which, when it 
opened, absorbed most of the 
snack bar’s facilities. 

According to East Whittier 
school officials, the snack bar 
operation was practical because 
extensive use was made of dis- 
posable paper service and plastic 
eating utensils, thus reducing re- 


quirements for storage space and 
equipment such as dishwashers. In 
addition, some of the food was 
bought already prepared and 
packaged in individual portions. 

On a typical day, four food 
service personnel prepared the 
meal’s cold dishes, such as potato 
salad, during the morning hours 
and made up individual portions 
in cups. These were placed on 
trays in the refrigerator. Bread 
was buttered and wrapped. Just 
before lunchtime, the main dish 
was placed in the oven in bulk, 
then portioned out into “hot” con- 
tainers. Finally, portions of every- 
thing were placed in cardboard 
boxes with plastic eating utensils. 
Thus, each box contained a meal, 


Lining up for lunch, children receive their box lunches, beverages and des- 
serts through windows. About 100 meals can be served every five minutes. 
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without a cafeteria 





complete except for dessert and a 
beverage. 

At lunchtime, students filed past 
windows and were handed their 
lunches. They received their car- 
tons of milk and their desserts at 
other windows. 

According to Mrs. Rachel 
Working, supervisor of food serv- 
ices for the district, the Granada 
school was able to serve about 
100 children in this fashion every 
five minutes. Student helpers as- 
sisted the food service personnel 
in passing out the box lunches to 
the children. 

Not having a place to eat their 
lunch was no problem. When the 
weather was favorable, the stu- 
dents ate on the school grounds. 
On rainy days, they ate in their 
classrooms. “The fact that they 
were eating with disposable plates, 
containers and eating utensils, sim- 
plified the cleanup,” says Mrs. 
Working. “They just dumped their 


trash in and _ custodians 
burned it.” 

Teachers were served the same 
lunches as children, except that 
coffee was made available for 
them. Those teachers who were on 
duty at lunch ate in the same areas 
as the children and supervised the 
cleanup. 

“One of the disadvantages of 
serving box-lunches is that the 
students don’t get much of a choice 
in their meals,” says Mrs. Work- 
ing. “We overcame this to some 
degree by offering a variety of 
sandwiches, in addition to the pre- 
pared meals. 

“Despite the fact that Granada 
averaged about 40% participation 
in the lunch program, when the 
cafetorium became operational it 
took over part of the snack bar. 
The latter was just an interim so- 
lution. We would never think of it 
as taking the place of a complete 
cafeteria.” End 


cans 


Student volunteers assist snack bar personnel during lunch hour, passing 
out meals and taking money. They do not help in the preparation of the meals. 
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SAFER 
SCHOOL STEPS 
AT LOW 
COST 


SQUARE 
NOSE 


CURVED 
NOSE 


OUTDOOR 
HEAVY DUTY 


MELFLEX 


MOLDED RUBBER STEP TREADS 
CUSTOM TRIMMED FOR YOUR 
INSTALLATION (no cutting or waste) 


Hurrying feet need sure footing. 
Molded diamond or ribbed safety 
treads apply permanently to wood, 
concrete, metal or tile steps. Six beau- 
tiful marbleized colors or plain black. 





RIBBED OR SMOOTH 
HALL RUNNERS 


For complete color harmony, Melflex ° 


runners, risers and landing units are 
a perfect color-match for Melflex 
treads. Long wearing, ribbed or smooth. 
For more information on safer, more 
beautiful stairs and corridors, write: 


MELFLEX 
' PRODUCTS, INC. 


410 S. Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio: 
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This man’s job is crime prevention. All day long he is ona 
stake-out, alert for the kind of crime that might do violence 
to the Johnson's products you depend on. a He makes 
the final quality check on the floor finish and cleaners in 


Johnson's giant 8,000-gallon finishing tanks. “ Even at 
Johnson’s Wax, mistakes can happen. Through human error. 
But they never get past this man and his laboratory crew. 
Instruments tell him the precise quality of every gallon we 
produce. A slight error in the chemical proportions of a tank 
of liquid cleaner? Solid content too low in a batch of floor 
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finish? If anything is not within our rigid specifications, he 
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rejects it. That’s how we protect you and how we protect ourselves. It is the reason we can guarantee 
every one of our products. » Johnson’s makes many heavy-duty products for building mainte- - 
nance. For instance: WAXTRA!, a new combination of polymers and waxes that offers advantages 
neither could give you alone; and STEP-AHEAD, today’s standard for quick-maintenance finishes; 
or FORWARD, the buffered all-purpose liquid cleaner that works so fast, so hard, so thoroughly. 
These and many others. All these products have one thing in common. They come to you as you 
expect them to. Always highest quality. Always exactly right. Every time. 


JOHNSON/S z WAX...THE PEOPLE WHO TAKE A LONG HARD 
LOOK AT YOUR MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS—AND SOLVE THEM 


OS. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Staples High School 
chooses the 
Conn 
Organ 











The single instrument that fills every musical need 


The Conn “‘Classic’’ selected for the auditorium of Staples High School, Westport, Connecticut, 
supplies the musical needs for every school function...from socials and assemblies to PTA 
meetings and community concerts. The Conn is an instrument of top professional quality. It 
is a complete organ, with separate tone generator for every note. Chords are clear, ring with 
beauty and authority. And the Conn’s versatility will challenge the ability of 

the most competent artist. Conn offers seven models, from the’ 
““Caprice”’ to the ‘Classic’, in an exceptional selection of 
styles and finishes. Prices start at $995. Visit your 
nearest Conn dealer today and ask him 
to demonstrate the noticeable 
difference in a Conn Organ. 
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CONN 


MADE BY C. G. CONN, LTD., WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS... SINCE 1875 
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How to 
relieve 


teachers of 


Pupil accounting 





In Houston, Tex., clerks and student volunteers 


compile pupil attendance and absentee records, relieving 


teachers of nearly all the bookwork. Here’s how 


you can lighten the load on your faculty. 


® @ # “Show me a teacher who 
has time to keep class records,” 
says one superintendent, “and I'll 
show you a teacher who isn’t 
teaching.” 

That may be an overstatement 
of the issue, but no teacher will 
deny that he spends too much 
time poring over attendance rec- 
ords, grade reporting and other 
bookkeeping chores—all to the 
detriment of his primary function. 
Most districts recognize the prob- 
lem, and various devices, such as 
machine accounting and teacher 
aides, have been tried to reduce 
noninstructional work. 

One of the simplest and most 
effective techniques is now in use 
in nearly 200 schools in Houston, 
Tex. Basically, the system shifts re- 
sponsibility for recording pupil at- 
tendance from teachers to the 
school attendance office. The 
method makes less demand on a 
teacher’s time, provides more ac- 
curate and faster absentee ac- 
counting, and requires no invest- 
ment in equipment or personnel. 
Student volunteers do a lot of the 
routine work. 

Until this year, Houston teach- 
ers recorded attendance for each 
of their classes in large ledgers.’ 
Every six weeks the teachers bal- 
anced their ledgers and sent them 
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to the district’s pupil accounting 
office where they were collated in- 
to a single report. This was sub- 
mitted to state officials and used 
as the basis for financial aid. 

Since each teacher had to bal- 
ance the records for each of his 
classes, there were numerous op- 
portunities for mistakes and it was 
a time consuming process, one 
which all the teachers deplored. 

Under the new system, quick 
roll calls in homerooms and fol- 
low-up checks in classes during 
the day are all that is needed. This 
takes a total of five minutes for 
each teacher. School attendance 
offices do everything else. 


The teacher's job 


Every homeroom teacher has a 
deck of cards—one card for each 
of his pupils. The card lists a stu- 
dent’s name, address, phone num- 
ber, the homeroom teacher’s name 
and room number, a notation of 
absences and tardiness, and re- 
marks on discipline or suspension. 

At the beginning of the period 
the teacher checks the roll, remov- 
ing from the deck the cards of stu- 
dents who are not present. These 
cards are placed on a clip outside 
the room door and are picked up 


. by student helpers a few minutes 


after the period begins. 


In the school attendance office, 
girls use the cards to type up an 
alphabetical list of all absentees. 
The list is mimeographed and ev- 
ery teacher gets a copy before the 
end of the first class period. As the 
roll is checked in this and follow- 
ing classes, if a student is absent 
and his name is not on the absen- 
tee list, the teacher notifies the 
attendance office that a class is be- 
ing cut. 

This is done by putting the “tru- 
ant” students’ names on a slip of 
paper and putting it in the door 
clip. Again, student helpers make 
the rounds during each period to 
pick them up. 

The teacher’s responsibility for 
reporting absentees ends at this 
point. He has no records to bal- 
ance or tabulate. 


Office work 


In the attendance office, the re- 
ports of “truant” students are dou- 
blechecked -against the mimeo- 
graphed absentee list and the at- 
tendance office’s list of previously 
excused absentees. Thus, school 
attendance clerks can determine 
who is legitimately absent from 
school for all or part of the day, 
and who may not be legitimately 
absent. 

Student helpers telephone the 
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MONEY $ MONEY ¢ MONEY ¢ | 
|Here’s A Way To Earn 
“es All You Can Spend 
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POPCORN 
CITATION oa. 
Popcorn Machine 
Sales: $30.00 per hour ¢ 
14 ounces per popping . 
i 2350 watts — 110 volt 
{ Exhaust Filter. Ali 
Aluminum Alloy — rust J 
proof and corrosion- < 
resistant. 
A 600.00 Value for only 
$339.50 














profits! 






Thousands of Schools each 
dollars per month profit 
equipment and supplies. 
easiest and lets you make 

























WHIZ BANG 
y Popcorn Machine 
i Sales of $24.00 per hour 
watts — 110 volt 
Super Speed Kettle 
Portable— plug in any- 






























Write today sure! 





Other models from 
199.08 





$ 
All Units —_ guaran- 
teed by Gold Medal 












eration. 
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PAY AS YOU POP PURCHASE PLAN 
PAY WITH THE PROFITS AS YOU EARN THEM! 


1829- 
a CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 





It’s easy to earn $1,000.00 to $5,000.00* 
every year with Popcorn and other Refreshment 


earn hundreds of 
with Gold Medal 
Our way is the 


the most. 


@ FREE 


Write today for detailed information on the 
Gold Medal way to Popcorn Profits. Free 
Booklet and Free catalog, will answer all 


where. . senate 
A 400.00 Value for only f questions and show you how easy it is to 
$279.50 + have huge net profits from Popcorn, Cotton 
| i Candy, Hot Dogs, Cold Drinks. Don’t Delay — 


*Depending on the size of your school, the 
selection of items and the frequency of op- 
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Nothing could be simpler. Nothing could be 
faster. Nothing could be cleaner. No dirty 
knobs or wheels to manipulate. No tools to 
fuss with. You just lift the seat to the de- 
sired height. Thanks to the unique Ajustrite 
mechanism hundreds of thousands of Ajust- 
rite chairs and stools are in use. 32 different 
models for schools, laboratories, hospitals, 
factories, drafting rooms, offices. And now 
something new: an optional tempered steel 
backrest that adjusts 5 inches in or out by a 
turn of a screw and folds down to go under 
tables. Write for illustrated folders. 


ABQUSTRITE 


CHAIRS ... STOOLS 
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homes of all unexcused absentees 
and inquire of parents why the 
children are not in school. If there 
is reason to believe that a student 
impersonates his parent’s voice, or 
if there is no answer at all, a calf 
is made to the parent’s place of 
business to verify the absence. The 
student may have been loitering 
in the hall or may have left schoo} 
for a dentist's appointment. fy 
some cases, an attendance worker 
will investigate. 

This is rare, however. Since the 
new attendance system has been 
instituted, parents usually call the 
attendance office to report the ab- 
sence of their children, and the ex 
pected duration of the absence, 

If a student wishes to leave 
school for part of the day for a 
legitimate reason, he brings an ex- 
cuse and checks out with the at- 
tendance office before leaving. 

All these developments are not- 
ed on the teachers’ cards, and also 
on a master absentee list retained 
by the attendance office. (It is 
from these daily master lists that 
records for each school are com- 
piled and submitted to the district 
attendance office. Student volun- 
teers and attendance clerks do this 
every six weeks.) When all the 
absentees have been accounted 
for, the cards are returned to the 
homeroom teachers. 

When a student returns to class- 
es, the attendance office issues an 
admit slip upon presentation of a 
written excuse. Two copies are 
made. One is retained in the office 
and the student keeps one to show 
to teachers whose classes he has 
missed. 

The attendance system thus ac- 
counts for every child for every 
period of the day. Clerks take over 
the bookkeeping in each school, 
making one report for each grade 
level. District auditors work with 
fewer sheets—one from each 
grade in each school, rather than 
one from each teacher. 

Says Dr. Henry Jahnke, Hous- 
ton’s director of pupil accounting, 
“This new system is much more 
efficient than the old one, and 
that’s important. It has reduced 
cutting of classes and it has ef 
abled us to identify student trans 
fers and drop-outs at an early 
stage. 

“But what’s most important, 
we’re saving our teachers.” End 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF YOUR DRIVER 
EDUCATION 


FREE BROCHURE-Learn how the Drivo- 
trainer system can make a contribution to safe 
driving in your community, write to Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Drivotrainer Division, 
17-L N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 





Now you can eliminate the costly, time- 
consuming 1 to 1 teacher-student ratio 
through the use of the AXtna Drivotrainer 
system. This modern method of classroom 
instruction permits one teacher to instruct 
up to 24 students simultaneously! 

A precision electro-mechanical simulator, 
the Drivotrainer system is comprised of 
stationary ‘‘cars,” a projector, screen and 
series of training films, and a central record- 
ing unit which automatically scores each 
student. This provides all the benefits of 
group teaching yet allows individual atten- 
tion to be given as needed. 

Effectiveness of the Drivotrainer system 
can be measured in better on-the-road judg- 
ment and safer driving attitudes. Economy 
can be proven because an average installa- 
tion pays for itself in three years. But the 
biggest saving is measured in human lives! 










DRIVOTRAINER 





another. fine product by 


ROCKWELL? 
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SRE Ee EL A Ct RE ce 


TRW 


choose the 
Language Laboratory 
system that best 
fits your needs 


Only TRW Magneticon offers a choice of 
five different language laboratory sys- 
tems — direct or remote...tape, cartridge 
or disc. It is one of the big reasons there 
are more Magneticon language laborato- 
ries in use today than any other. 


Each of these is a complete system capable of 
the highest quality Programmed Instruction 
through electronics. 

Your local TRW Magneticon representative 
will be happy to analyze your school’s needs 
and recommend which system fits best. Just off 
the press! New TRW Magneticon ‘100’ bro- 
chure. Write for your copy today. For addi- 
tional details or catalog sheets on any TRW 
instructional equipment, write: Educational 
Electronics Division, Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


TRW 
© nt ii, 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


Educational Electronics Division 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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TWO-CHANNEL TAPE 


For fifteen years... 


Magneticon and the language laboratory grew U 


together. Ten years before there was a Natio on 
i . Defense Education Act, Magneticon language lal 








ies three language systems . . . the two-ch an 
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oratory equipment was being installed in this cowl 
try and overseas; many of these installations! 
still serving students and teachers today. “7 
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TWO-CHANNEL TAPE CARTRIDGE 


tape recorder, the magnetic disc, and the two- 
channel tape cartridge . . . were first introduced by 
Magneticon to the language teaching field. 

As far back as 1949, Magneticon pioneered the 
concept of Programmed Instruction to the educa- 
tional field by developing the first two-channel 
tape recorder for language teaching. Shortly there- 
after, the self-tracking magnetic diso was intro- 


MAGNETIC DISC 


duced, a system so simple to operate that it re- 
quires no instructions. 

And now, the all-new TRW Magneticon two- 
channel tape cartridge completely eliminates tape 
threading, breakage, and spillage. 

Because TRW Magneticon offers all types of 
language laboratory systems, you may choose a 
custom designed system to fit your teaching needs. 
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A better way to improved reading 


The new, tested Craig Reader Programs now offer the first fully-integrated read- 
ing improvement programs designed to provide individual instruction in the class 
to assure maximum progress for each student—yet, free the instructor for the more 








| creative aspects of his work in the classroom. 

Fully Portable: this tabletop Automatic Advance Serial Tachistoscopic Maximum Progress: variable Trouble-Free Operation: 
teaching aid weighs but 15 pounds, Reading Training: uses Ex- Training: to improve both speed adjusts to permit reading engineered with the highest 
assures flexible use in changing panded Line technique to concentration and memory speeds of 100 to 2,000 words quality electronic componentss 
classroom locations, is ideal for develop more efficient eye while expanding the field per minute, enables individual motor requires no lubrication, 
laboratory programs. movements in students. of perception. to progress at his own rate. has sealed bearings. 
® / / 
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/ Check these features: 
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No Film Threading, No Rewinding: Push Button Operation: Individually Oriented Programs: New 12 Frame Rigid Slide Units: Practice Reading 
Craig-Slide units engage auto- elimination of mechan- permit individual instruction in exclusive Craig-Slides contain Manual: assures that 
matically, feed automatically ical operating distrac- the class in recognition of widely 12 film frames in each slide, newly acquired skills are 
for complete reading cycle tion provides more rapid varying reading and comprehens load easily, advance automatically, transferred to the actual 
by pressing a button. progress of student. sion abilities. and remain in constant focus. reading situation. 


The reading program for individual progress and more Creative teaching 


i READER® |. 


*Trademark/Patent Pending 


Low-cost Craig Reader Programs offer every school and A PRODUCT OF CRAIG RESEARCH INC., 


university complete, fully integrated reading improve- . 
ment programs for individual instruction in the kes. A SUBSIDIARY OF CRAIG CORPORATION 

















..-mail this coupon today. Sr. High School (College 





ames ee oe 
| CRAIG RESEARCH, INC. 8-4 | 
| 3410 South La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 16, California | 
| Please forward information on Craig Reader Programs. 
| 

| NAME TITLE | 
| (please print) | 
| SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION | 
| COMPLETE ADDRESS : 
| INFORMATION 
| - ee ee a a CITY ZONE a 

or individual instruction : ‘ 

in the class now available wy interests are: CO Elementary reading D Jr. High School 
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PREFABRICATED BUILDINGS SOLVE SPACE PROBLEM 


Leadville, Colo.—The economic na- 
ture of this mining community poses 
a building problem for school offi- 
cials, who must cope with sudden and 
violent fluctuations in population. 
But Leadville school administrators 
may have an answer. 

If the population suddenly in- 
creases, they build inexpensive, pre- 
fabricated classrooms which can be 
occupied 60 days after ground- 
breaking ceremonies. Later, if enroll- 
ment decreases or if more permanent 
structures are built, the prefab units 
can be sold for other uses and the 
district can recoup its investment. 

The prefab buildings are con- 
structed of wood and aluminum. 
They can be erected on short notice 
for less than $10 a square foot. This 
actually happened a year ago when 
enrollment jumped about 25%. Two 


five-classroom prefabricated build- 
ings were put up in a hurry after 
consultation with Educational Fa- 
cilities Laboratories, the Educational 
Planning Service of Colorado State 
College and the Lumberman’s Re- 
search Council. 

According to Prof. Glen Nimnicht 
of Colorado State College, the build- 
ings have all the necessities for good 
classroom instruction. __ Lighting, 
acoustics and ventilation are ade- 
quate. The classrooms are equipped 
with portable furniture. There is am- 
ple auxiliary space and teachers have 
expressed no objections to the facili- 
ties. 

When and if Leadville’s population 
stabilizes, schoolmen will build a 
more permanent school. The two pre- 
fabricated buildings will be sold— 
probably for use as a motel. 


HERE’S A BETTER WAY 
TO FIND REASONS WHY 


YOUR TEACHERS QUIT 


New Berlin, N.Y.—All teachers don’t 
resign because of poor salaries, 
though this may be the excuse they 
give. If you can find the real reasons 
why your teachers quit, you may be 
able to cut the rate of faculty turn- 
over, as well as to alleviate your re- 
cruiting difficulties. 

The trouble is, a resigning teacher 
won’t always divulge his real reason 
for quitting. He has a natural fear of 
not getting a good reference for po- 
tential employers. 

In this community, two researchers 
working on a graduate project sur- 
veyed teachers who had already re- 
located to find out why New Berlin 
had an annual turnover of 20%. The 
idea was that once teachers had 
found new employment, they would 
be more willing to speak up because 
their security was assured. 

High school instructors Lloyd Tay- 
lor and Daniel Moskwa mailed sur- 
vey questionnaires to all full-time 
elementary and secondary teachers 
who had left the district during the 
preceding 10 years.. The question- 
naires, which probed reasons why a 
teacher might quit, asked for honest 
answers and promised that replies 
would be held in confidence. Two 
weeks later Taylor and Moskwa 
mailed postcard “reminders.” This, 
plus the promise of anonymity, 
helped them get a return of 83.8%. 

The researchers discovered that 

Continued on page 112 


HOW TO FINANCE—AND SPARK INTEREST IN—A SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


Cincinnati, Ohio—One problem with 
a school newspaper is that “news” is 
at least a week old before it reaches 
the students. A second puzzle is fi- 
nancing the publication. 

Journalism students at Colerain 
High School here have licked both 
problems by purchasing an offset du- 
plicator and doing all of the printing 
themselves, rather than contracting 
with a local printer for the job. Each 
issue of the paper costs about $50— 
compared with $150 under a com- 


mercial contract—and each edition 


carries front-page news of day-old 
events. The actual offset operation, 





which is nontechnical, is only an aft- 
ernoon’s work for the paper’s staff. 

Not surprisingly, sales of “The 
Lantern” to Colerain students have 
increased about 30% because of its 
genuine news content. Advertising in 
the paper has increased too, accord- 
ing to Hugh H. Stubblefield, the 
school’s publications advisor. 

The duplicator was purchased with 
contributions from the school district 
and the PTA, which went for a down 
payment, and receipts from advertis- 
ing and sale of the paper, which en- 
abled the journalism students to 
meet monthly payments. 











































Mr. Hubert G. Olson, Superintendent of Schools, 
/ Independent School District No. 271, Bloomington, Minnesota, says: 


“A Honeywell Thermostat on the class 
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Mr. Hubert Olson stands in the Library of 
Washburn Elementary School—one of four new schools 
built in the Bloomington School Districts 
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room wall is a real asset to learning!” 
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Teachers can adjust classroom temperatures to match 

















ARCHITECT: Corwin, Seppanen and Associates, St. Paul, Minn. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER: Ralph D. Thomas & Associates, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 4 
MECHANICAL CONTRACTOR: Axe/ Newman Heating & Plumbing, Inc., Minneapolis, Mina. 


the activity in each of Bloomington’s four new elementary 
schools. Result? A more comfortable environment for learning! 


“Every classroom in each of our four schools is designed for maxi- 
mum student efficiency,” says Mr. Olson. “And that includes proper 
classroom temperatures, too. With a Honeywell Thermostat on the 
wall of every classroom, our teachers have fingertip control over 
toom temperature. They can adjust temperatures to compensate for 
outside weather changes; or, to match a particular activity during the 
day. Thus, our students are never distracted by an uncomfortable 
classroom. They work in a happier, healthier environment with 
fewer absences and greater in-school efficiency.” 


In schools, the wall is always the best place for the thermostat. 
On the wall, it feels the temperature the way students do. It is also 
more convenient to read and adjust. Fuel bills are lower because 
wasteful overheating is eliminated. 

You can depend on Honeywell to recommend the best temperature 
control system for your school because only Honeywell designs and 
manufactures all three types of control systems—electric, pneumatic 
and electronic. For further details, call your nearest Honeywell 
office. Or, write Honeywell, Dept. SM-11-122, Minneapolis 8, Minn- 
esota. In Canada, write Honeywell Controls Limited, Toronto 17, 
Ontario. Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the world. 


Honeywell 
Fit we Coutiol 


SINCE 1885 





Mounted in every classroom, the Honeywell 
Round Thermostat enables teachers to adjust 
toom temperatures to fit specific learning activities, 
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many teachers resigned for reasons 
other than low salaries. Some com- 
ments on the survey questionnaires: 
“I had an unresolved misunderstand- 
ing with the administration.” “There 
was a lack of good housing available 
for rent or purchase.” “Unfavorable 
conditions existed for new teachers.” 

In their report to the school board, 
the researchers pointed out that these 
comments, as well as low salaries, 
were indeed genuine reasons for 
faculty discontent. Then they made 
several recommendations for reduc- 
ing teacher turnover. Among them: 

1. Make an effort to acquaint new 
teachers with their duties, and help 
them get situated in their homes and 
the community. A thorough descrip- 
tion of board policy, the teacher’s 
job, the community, the students and 
the faculty should be given to each 
prospective teacher. 

2. Prevent misunderstandings 
with the faculty by frequent informal 
meetings with individuals, so com- 
plaints can be aired before a letter of 
resignation is submitted. This, Taylor 
and Moskwa said, might be better ac- 
complished if board members, rather 
than administrators, met with the 
teachers. 

3. Give extra consideration to 
chief wage earners on the faculty. 
Give them some administrative re- 
sponsibility—and extra pay. 

4. Initiate and maintain records on 
turnover, showing principal reasons 
for resignation. 

5. Communicate with teachers on 
matters of policy and performance 
expectations, perhaps through the 
teachers’ associations, especially at 
the start of the school year. 


HOW TO GET 
ORGANIZED IN A 
NEW HIGH SCHOOL 


New Shrewsbury, N.J.—‘Getting or- 
ganized in a new school could be a 
nightmare,” says Monmouth County 
Superintendent Frank Weinheimer. 

But in his district, Weinheimer has 
a solution. He opened a new high 
school here in September. All last 
summer the school’s faculty was on 
the job—outlining courses, develop- 
ing guidance programs, even plan- 
ning student activities and visual aid 
materials. 

Moreover, the teachers worked to- 
gether, learning how to cooperate on 
common problems which would 
come up during the regular term. 
“With this kind of joint planning,” 
says Weinheimer, “we can be sure we 
won’t spend the whole first year in 
the new school just getting organ- 
ized,” 
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REDUCE PLAYGROUND INJURIES 





me 


Photo courtesy Mitchell Rubber Products Co. 


No danger of serious playground injuries at Chatsworth Park Elementary 
School in Chatsworth, Calif. Interlocking pieces of butyl rubber mat, ribbed 
on bottom and smooth on top, are 3/16” thick. Mat has beveled edges on 
perimeter, covers areas near jungle gyms, slides and swings. 





GREENER GRASSES DON’T MAKE BETTER LAWNS 


If the grass is greener in your neigh- 
bor’s district, it may be because you 
have a better lawn. 

School districts all over the coun- 
try are imposing lush, verdant grasses 
on their grounds. Beautiful they may 
be, but practical they aren’t. These 
“estate” lawns are extremely expen- 
sive to acquire and maintain. 

According to the Locke Steel 
Chain Co., lush lawns are risky for 
most schools. They require from four 
to six inches of high-grade topsoil, 
large supplies of peat moss, lime or 
sulphur, a good grade of commercial 
fertilizer, a top dressing of manure, 
and—of course—the very best in 
seed. With all of this, weather condi- 
tions must be cooperative and the 
lawn must be tended carefully and 
often. 

When hundreds of exuberant 
youngsters are involved, the lawn 
could be ruined in a single recreation 
period. 

Contractors and landscapers usu- 
ally offer two other lawns which, 
though less luxurious, are more prac- 
tical. These lawns are known as the 
Class B Standard lawn, and the Util- 
ity and Service lawn. The lawns re- 
quire less growing aids. They have 
greater resistance to traffic. And they 
don’t require the services of a green- 
thumbed gardener. Your present 
grounds staff should be able to main- 
tain them properly. 

To keep any school lawn looking 


good, the Locke company suggests 
the following tips: 

1. Make sure the shortest dis- 
tance between two buildings is paved. 
This will keep children from wearing 
irregular paths through otherwise 
beautiful lawns. 

2. Grass should be allowed to 
grow to a height of at least four 
inches before it is cut for the first 
time. Let the grass grow to 2% 
inches before subsequent cuttings. It 
should never be cut below 1% 
inches. 

3. After cutting, clippings should 
remain on the ground. They build up 
organic matter in the soil and thus 
add to grass growth. If clippings are 
thick, thin them out so as not to 
“smother” the growing grass. 


MORE PAPERWORK... 
BUT HERE’S A REPORT 
THAT REALLY HELPS 


Eureka, Calif—The last thing a 
school administrator needs is more 
paperwork and _ formal reports. 
Agree? 

So does John L. Argo, assistant 
superintendent in Eureka, Calif. But 
Argo has developed a report which 
has more than compensated for the 
clerical time involved. 

In Eureka, clerks prepare a 
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Now! A New Hammond Spinet Organ 
for Your school with More reatures 
tor the Money than ever before #7 








The new Hammond Spinet Organ in mahogany, $1495 F.O.B. factory, less Federal Excise Tax. Prices subject to change without notice. 


From its Stereo-Reverberation right down to its thought- 
ful little pilot light, this Hammond Spinet Organ is new. 
lt is totally new, with a wealth of features to provide 
beautiful music for any school occasion. 

This new Hammond has Harmonic Drawbars, for cre- 
ating tones by the thousands. Permanent Pitch, which 
eliminates tuning expense. Stereo-Reverberation, which 
brings auditorium-like tones into the smallest classroom 
or music room. Touch-Response Percussion, the won- 
derful feature for organists of every age, that creates the 
Sound of bells, marimba, guitar, etc., by a slight change 
oftouch on the keys. All are exclusive features of 
Hammond. 

This new Hammond Spinet has everything a school 
organ will ever need. Three speakers, 13 pedals, 24 con- 
trol tabs and six pre-set tabs, Selective Vibrato, and a 
new ‘‘theatre’’ vibrato. 

Its graceful styling and hand-rubbed finish will add 
a pleasant note to any school surroundings. And you 


can own this magnificent new Hammond Spinet for only $25 
down. For a free demonstration in your school, call your Hammond 
dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Organs’’). Also send the 
coupon for two helpful free booklets. 


Hammond Organ 


... music's most glorious voice 


Hammond Organ Company 
4231 W. Diversey Ave. 
Chicago 39, lilinois 


O) Please send free color catalog of other Hammond Organs. 


O Please send free booklet describing ways to raise money for a 
school organ. 


Name 

School, 

Address 

| a 
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port of purchases” every year. This 
is a mimeographed volume of about 
35 pages which summarizes the dol- 
lar value of all school purchases from 
each vendor. The report also includes 
a statement of the district’s purchas- 
ing policies and excerpts from the 
state code governing purchases. 

“The information isn’t difficult to 
assemble,” says Argo, “because it is 
developed by the district bookkeep- 
ing office from accounts payable 
vouchers. These are filed alphabeti- 
cally by vendor. Clerks copy down 
the figures and, in appropriate col- 
umns, note the vendor's location, 
whether the purchase was for ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, and 
the fund from which the purchase 
was made. Then, they total the col- 
umns. “This enables us to: 


“1. Determine the relationship of 
local to out-of-town purchases for 
each fund. 


“2. Evaluate our purchasing pol- 
icy annually. 


“3, Defend purchasing practices to 
vendors who may bring pressure 
upon individuals. 


“4. Tell at a glance how much 
business went to any one vendor, a 
defense against charges of favoritism 
in purchasing. 


“While the idea of more paper- 
work is repulsive to all of us, we 
believe the results this report has 
achieved are adequate compensation 
for the clerical time involved.” 





Photo courtesy Louisville Courier-Journal 


HOW TO CULTIVATE STUDENT INTEREST IN ART 


Louisville, Ky.—Students here have 
the opportunity to view color repro- 
ductions of famous paintings, all be- 
ing displayed in their own schools. 

According to Martha Christensen, 
the district’s art supervisor, the re- 
productions are exchanged between 
schools every Friday. Thus, students 
in every school have the chance to 
see about 35 reproductions during 
the year. The pictures are displayed 
in prominent locations. 

The “Picture of the Week” pro- 


gram includes famous works of such 
artists as Modigliani, Utrillo, Van 
Gogh, Renoir, Dufy, Monet, Degas 
and others. The names of the artists 
and the paintings are put on each re- 
production. (Above, Modigliani’s 
“Girl with braids.) Miss Christensen 
says the purpose of the project is to 
have the children look at many dif- 
ferent forms of art expression. “We 
hope that they will become so in- 
terested in pictures that they will try 
to find out more about the artists.” 





BOMB SHELTER DOUBLES AS AUXILIARY CLASS SPACE 


Sapulpa, Okla.—Here’s how you can 
kill two birds—and perhaps save 
some lives—with one stone in your 
district, and do it at minimum ex- 
pense: 

Superintendent Noel Vaughn has 
acquired $265,000 from the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. With 
the funds, his district has erected a 
combination bomb shelter and aux- 
iliary educational space next to a 
new high school. 

Vaughn got his idea last year when 
a tornado swept through town and 
destroyed some school property. He 
needed classrooms and the govern- 
ment needed bomb shelters, since 
Sapulpa is located near the industrial 
complex of Tulsa. After surveying 
the situation, the government agreed 
to provide nearly all funds required 
for construction if the building were 
erected according to federal specifi- 
cations. The project was begun last 
November and has just been com- 
pleted. 
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The shelter, partially underground, 
has 13-inch concrete walls and an 
18-inch concrete ceiling. There’s an 
exit through decontamination show- 
ers, several emergency escape hatch- 
es and special doors to deflect radia- 
tion. The shelter is fitted with air con- 
ditioning, and space is provided for 
emergency generators, food storage 
and serving, bunks and a clinic. It 
will accommodate about 600 per- 
sons. As a tornado shelter, it will ac- 
commodate about 1,000 persons. 

Educationally, the shelter provides 
dressing rooms for athletic teams, a 
wrestling workout room, and space 
for athletic and mechanical equip- 
ment storage. A corridor connects it 
with the main gymnasium. One flight 
up, on the ground level floor, are five 
classrooms, restrooms and an office. 

“This building,” says Vaughn, “is 
a bargain all the way around. Not 
only is it a shelter against nuclear at- 
tack and tornadoes, we'll be using it 
daily.” 


WHEN THEY GET TIRED 
OF TELEVISION... 
HERE’S A GOOD SIGN 


Skowhegan, Me.—You know the old 
expression, “You can lead a_ horse 
to water, but you can’t make him 
drink.” Parents and educators alike 
have paraphrased it to read, “You 
can give a child a book, but you 
can’t make him read.” 

However, a non-educator, non- 
parent found that some children 
don’t have to be told to read. This 
“do-it-yourself” librarian acquired 25 
books from a library about 30 miles 
away and opened up a branch in his 
own home. The word spread so 
quickly that within a two-week peri- 
od he loaned more than 40 books to 
youngsters. One boy borrowed eight 
books to read—himself, plus seven 
others which he brought home to his 
brothers and sisters. Some children 
volunteer to read to others. 

It’s an encouraging sign. 
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New Contrast. Floor Polish | 
prevents black marks...ends buffing! 


It’s A GREAT TIME-SAVER. A MONEY-SAVER, TOO. 

Imagine! No more unsightly heel marks. No 
more buffing either. Just spread Contrast on any 
type of flooring, and let it dry! That’s it. Contrast 
shines as it dries. 

But don’t let this easy maintenance fool you. 
Contrast does a man-sized job. Colorless, wax-free 
Contrast Floor Polish will not .. . cannot... 
discolor even pure white floors. And rubber marks, 
scuffs, water spots and all other beauty-destroy- 


* 


ing nuisances will become problems of the past, 

Try slip-proof Contrast on any floor. Better 
yet, give it a real workout. Test it on your tough- 
est floor problem. You'll be amazed and delighted 
over the way it ends floor maintenance headaches, 
One gallon protects and beautifies approximately 
2000 square feet. 

Right now, contact our representative . . . the 
Man Behind the Huntington Drum! Ask him 
for more information about Contrast Floor Polish. 


Where research leads to better products... Hi U ad Ti bg G T 3 Al 


HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES ~ HUNTINGTON, INDIANA « Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania » /n Canada: Toronto 2, Onterlo 
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**Stationary’’ racks 
in single or double 
face units snap-lock 
rigidly together to fit 
any space or provide 
capacity required. 


COAT and HAT RACKS | 








Style DF-5-50, Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 5 ft. 2 in. long; holds 50 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel casters. 
Comes with or without checks and snap-on numbers. 
Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy gauge and 
highly embossed furniture steel. Smart in modern 
baked finishes. Give lifetime service—never sag, creak 
or sway. 3 ft., 4 & 5 ft. units available, as well as 
other efficient space saving equipment for every church, 
school, commercial, industrial and institutional need. 


Write for Bulletin CK 745 


Rt. 83 and Madison St. ¢ Elmhurst, Ill. 
(Circle number 760 for more information) 
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SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 





PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 
QUICKLY — AUTOMATICALLY! 


Just load ordinary paper on the feed table . 

the Heyer Conqueror feeds, prints, counts, 
stacks 110 copies per minute | r pennies 
run. Prints 1 to 5 colors at one time on t in 
papers, cards, even newsprint, sizes 3 x 5 to 
9 x 15 in. Duplicator manufacturers since 
1903, Heyer has developed many important 
features others can’t match. Nationwide sales 
and service by 1247 authorized dealers. Fully 
Automatic Electric Model $299.50, Hand Op- 
erated Model $214.50, plus tax. HEYER ING.; 
1825 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, II. 


FREE! Memo Pad with your name on 
each sheet— Our demonstration by mall 




















r 

' HEYER INC. 11-61 1 
: 1825 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. | 
} Please send my free memo pad and in- 1! 
1 formation on the Conqueror Spirit Dupli- 1 
1 cator. | understand there is no obligation. § 
q | 
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QUESTION: 


Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


Our school board is caught up in a debate on the pros and 


cons of air conditioning our high school’s cafeteria kitchen. About 600 
hot meals are prepared there every day and the cafeteria employees often 
complain about the heat. The rest of the school is not air-conditioned. Is 
it a good idea to air-condition the kitchen? 


a It is the consensus among en- 
gineers and consultants that a 
kitchen should not be air-condi- 
tioned. In your case, the rest of the 
school is not; even if it were, I 
would still oppose the idea. 

I have yet to see an air-condi- 
tioned kitchen where the employ- 
ees enjoyed their work. Going 
from one area to another, from 
one room to another, from one 
piece of equipment to another, re- 
sults in such temperature changes 


QUESTION: 


that colds and sinus _ infections 
soon occur. An _ air-conditioned 
kitchen is always drafty and it is 
impossible to maintain even tem- 
peratures throughout the area. In 
addition, a cool kitchen affects the 
temperature of the food after it has 
been cooked. Employees will com- 
plain about the heat, but this is an 
occupational hazard. My principal 
objection to air-conditioning a 
kitchen is the fact that it is un- 
healthy. 


Our cafeteria supervisor has suggested surveying our stu- 


dents in order to determine their preferences for certain menus. However, 
we are afraid that we'll wind up with hot dogs, hamburgers and pizza 
pie every day of the week. How can we find out our students’ preferences 
without laying ourselves open for nutritionally poor meals? 


= It is a waste of time to survey 
students. Your purchase records 


should tell you just what the pop- 


ular items are. There is nothing 
wrong nutritionally with either hot 
dogs or hamburgers, and the fact 
that most children like them shows 
good taste and good judgment. The 
average pizza pie is a thing of hor- 
ror and I would avoid it like a 


plague unless it has sufficient meat 
to balance the usual hot tomato 
sauce and spices. What is impor- 
tant is the rest of the meal. If you 
serve carrot sticks, celery sticks, 
crisp salads, homemade desserts, 
whole wheat bread, and tasty veg- 
etables together with your entree 
and milk, you will have well- 
nourished children. 


QUESTION: We have a terrible waste of food in our two cafeterias. 
Invariably, the cooks make too much—even though they are frequently 
cautioned. How can we control our quantities? 


= It is important that you obtain 
daily count so that you know how 
much to prepare. Apparently you 
have not paid too much attention 
to the guides that are provided free 
by your state school lunch director. 

The School Lunch Act calls for 


a minimum of two ounces of pro- 
tein for each elementary school 
child at lunch. Multiply the amount 
of ounces to be prepared by the 
number of children to be served 
and prepare just that much. If 
you are serving peas, and the av- 
























About the author. Richard Flambert is 
a partner in the firm of Flambert and 
Flambert, San Francisco, food service con- 
sultants and engineers specializing in 
schools and institutions. He is chairman of 
the board of the International Society of 
Food Service Consultants. 
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This new Underwood electric typewriter with 
interchangeable polyethylene carbon and con- 
ventional fabric ribbons is well-suited to school 
office use. FORUM-typed letters have a crisp 
clarity and precise beauty that makes for easy, 
pleasant reading. For stencils or reproduction 
material, the FORUM’s perfect type alignment 
and color uniformity make it the ideal machine. 


The FORUM is part of the uniquely complete 
Underwood line of electric, manual and portable 
typewriters and adding, calculating and account- - aaeasiiaaa A 
ing machines. It includes the TOUCH-MASTER an 
FIVE, a manual typewriter widely used in typing 

courses, and the DIVISUMMA 24, a versatile 10- 

key calculator for use in school offices and in 
conjunction with the new 30-lesson Divisumma é 
Office Practice Course. 


For full information, check and mail the coupon. 













underwood 


underwood Corporation, Section B, Education Dept. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Without obligation, please send information on 
CO Underwood supplies () Underwood calculators 
U Underwood typewriters [) Underwood Typing Teaching Aids 
NAME 
POSITION 











ADDRESS 








(Circle number:758 for more information) 
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Can your school afford not to have 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS? 


SAVE MONEY. Semi-circular Washfountains like these 
serve as many as five students with one set of piping con- 
nections. This single feature cuts your installation costs 
50% or more! SAVE SPACE. They reduce your space 
requirement 33%. 


SAVE WATER. Washfountains save 70% of the water 
required when five students wash at separate basins. SAVE 
TIME. They speed traffic flow, ending “jams” during peak 
hours. STOP THE SPREAD OF DISEASE. Since Wash- 
fountains are foot operated, students’ hands touch only clean 
water — never touch germ-laden taps. Can your school 
afford NOT to have modern Bradley Washfountains? 


Circular, 
pa No rg 
Washfountains Bradley Washfountains and Showers 


serving as provide group facilities for as many 


many as / - 
8 persons as 8 and 5 persons, respectively ...in 
simultaneously. schools of all types and sizes. For 


additional information, contact your 
architect, consulting engineer, or 
plumbing contractor. Or write for 
illustrated Publication No. 1418. 
Bradley Washfountain Co., 2343 W, 
Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





(Circle number 710 for more information) 
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erage size order is an ounce and q 
half, and you have 200 children 
to serve plus 24 adults, you 
should therefore prepare from 336 
to 354 ounces of peas. This means 
a little less than three gallons. 

There is no excuse for overpro- 
duction, and you should supply 
your cooks with proper scales, 
scoops and measures. A little prac- 
tice with them will soon result in 
better portion control. A more 
drastic measure might be to give 
the cook just so much food with 
which to work. If she runs out by 
dishing up too much, she should 
be held accountable for it. Per- 
haps you have been too lenient 
by permitting the cook to use more 
food than she needs. 


QUESTION: What are the recom- 
mended storage conditions for 
frozen foods, fresh meats, fruits 
and vegetables, and dry goods such 
as flour and beans? 


@ This depends upon the climate 
in your area. Generally, frozen 
foods should not be kept under re- 
frigeration for longer than six 
months. The ideal temperature for 
their storage is from zero to —5 de- 
grees, but the items in the freezer 
must be rotated to assure last-in, 
last-out; first-in, first-out. 

Fresh meats should be stored 
just as little over freezing as pos- 
sible—33-34 degrees is _ ideal. 
There should be good circulation 
around the meats, and for this 
reason we recommend slatted 
racks and shelves. 

Fruits and vegetables should be 
kept between 38 and 40 degrees. 

Storage temperatures for flour, 
beans, raisins, and dried fruits will 
depend entirely upon, your area. 
The ideal temperature is between 
55 and 60 degrees:*Where these 
items are not used extensively, the 
inventory should be as small as 
possible. In temperate zones, the 
storerooms generally are in the 
high 70’s and if the items are kept 
for but a few days there will be no 
infestation or damage. If the tem- 
perature is higher than this, or if 
the items are kept for any length 
of time, it is imperative that they 
be refrigerated. Canned goods caf 
keep for approximately six months 
at the normal storeroom tempera 
ture. 
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ALWAYS SPECIFY 


Newcomb Model R-164V portable combination 
transcription player/public address system 
has a 10 watt Bi-Coupled output system and 
412” round, dual-cone high fidelity loud- 
Speaker, slanted and lighted operating panel 
with mixing controls and tone controls, 4- 
Speed, variable-speed motor. Deck lifts for ser- 
vicing. A tremendous value. 
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FOR THE INVARIABLE BEST 






Newcomb Model AV-164V-LC8 transformer-powered player with built-in jacks for eight pairs of headphones. 


These Newcomb products are built for a purpose and not to meet 
a price. The fact they are unexpectedly low in initial cost is the 
result of high production and distribution efficiency. Specialized 
engineering, carefully selected parts, and incessant quality control 
make them the lowest cost units to own when initial cost is equated 
against service life...a fact your own service records will verify. 
Astute equipment buyers always specify Newcomb when they want 
the best. If you want to be sure you get the best — 


NEWCOMB 


& 





Newcomb Model TR-1656M-HF2 combines porte 
ability with exceptional coverage and high 
quality sound. This monophonic transcription 
player/p. a. system includes a GE variable 
reluctance magnetic cartridge, 56 watts peak 
Bi-Coupled output system, two two-way 
speaker systems. In addition to hinged deck, 
TR Series players have removable vent plate 
in bottom for under-chassis servicing. 


(Circle number. 769 for more information) 


QUALITY 
AUD/O 
PRODUCTS 


3S FOR ECONOMICAL SERVICING 


From start to finished product Newcomb transcription 
players and phonographs are engineered for prolonged 
service in an academic environment. When, however, 
service does become necessary — as it will with any 
electronic gear eventually — all parts are readily 
accessible. Hinged transcription player decks lift for 
tube replacement and motor maint 


enance, 
rea 





SERIAL &y 
17998) 2 bt 
> \ 


DURABLE SERIAL NUMBER 

Newcomb quality control after a machine is put in 
service is facilitated by the serial number assigned to 
each unit. It is stamped in metal so it cannot be 
obliterated and is riveted to the motor board. A durable 
serial number is essential in school service. 


MORE POWER, LOWER DISTORTION 


Newcomb “Bi-Coupled” output systems and broad-band 
output transformers provide more power at less 
distortion over a more complete band of useful 
frequencies. You will find Bi-Coupled systems only in 
Newcomb Series R and AV phonographs and 
transcription players. 





Newcomb Model AVS-1624V STEREOPHONIC 
portable combination transcription player/p.a. 
system provides either true stereo or mono- 
phonic high fidelity reproduction at the flip 
of a switch. It plays any size, any speed record 
up to 1744” masters, has stereo mike inputs, 
stereo tape or radio inputs, scratch filter, 
voice filters, separate mixing volume controls 
for phone and both mikes, separate bass and 
treble ganged tone controls, choice of 4 dif- 
ferent speaker systems. 


Write for catalog sheets describing in detail models in which you are most interested. 
NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. M-11, 6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood 38, California. 
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Paul G. Blazer High School, Ashland, Kentucky. Architect: Joseph Baker & Associates. 





Ultra-modern Ashland, Kentucky high school installs 
Crane plumbing for longer life, easier maintenance. 


To make the grade in today’s schools, 
plumbing equipment must have durability, 
dependability, specialized design. And Crane 
is tops in all three. That’s why the new Paul 
G. Blazer High School is furnished through- 
out with 419 Crane fixtures and fittings— 
including lavatories, drinking fountains, 
water closets, service sinks and urinals. 


Crane school fixtures have been developed 
in cooperation with school authorities, 
architects, engineers. They're specifically 
made to end problems, not create them. 
Vandal-proof fittings. Self-closing faucets. 
Off-the-floor water closets for easier clean- 
ing. Recessed drinking fountains that save 
space — eliminate danger of protruding fix- 


AT THE 
HEART 
OF HOME AND 
INDUSTRY 


CRANE 


VALVES AND PIPING 
ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
PLUMBING 
(HEATING + AIR CONDITIONING 


(Circle number 713 for more information) 


tures. They're all available when you order 
from Crane ...where every fixture is made 
with precision beyond ordinary standards. 

For complete information on Crane's 
complete line of plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning equipment for schools see your 
architect or contractor. Or write Crane Co., 
Box 780, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
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Team teaching 


continued from page 62 





time for planning, for selecting 
teachers and training them. Other- 
wise, I think, bedlam might reign.” 

In training the faculty, three 
goals are important. First, the 
teachers should get to know many 
possible ways of developing a 
team-teaching program. They 
should be alert for ideas that can 
be adapted—and traps that can be 
avoided. Second, as their individu- 
al assignments are settled, they 
should begin to prepare lesson 
plans and materials. Third, they 
should have constant and con- 
trolled experience in working to- 
gether in teams. Some psychologi- 
cal adjustments are inevitable, and 
these should be made as much as 
possible before the program goes 


ll. Building for 


“Team teaching within limita- 
tions can operate in almost any 
school building, but it can’t live up 
to its full potential unless the build- 
ing has the proper spaces and facili- 
ties. A vast majority of the elemen- 
tary schools being built today will 
probably not satisfy these needs.” 

The same belief has been stated 
even more emphatically by the 
Educational Facilities Laborator- 
ies, a nonprofit study and informa- 
tion center established by the Ford 
Foundation. EFL says bluntly: * 

“All of the methods now being 
tried out in experimental team- 
teaching programs are _ severely 
handicapped when forced to func- 
tion in the typical school building. 

“Team-teaching programs all ap- 
pear to require school space that 
provides several fundamental 
things not available in many 
schools today: 
= The space must be able to ac- 
commodate groups of various sizes, 
anywhere from 100 students down 





* Schools for Team Teaching, a report from 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. New 
York City, 22. Free. 
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into full action in the schools. 

The faculty for Dundee was ap- 
pointed in the summer of 1959. 
“We had a program for a whole 
year in which we simply discussed, 
observed and questioned, so that 
the teachers would have a good, 
sound, solid feeling of what this 
whole concept means.” After that, 
the faculty was organized into 
teams and began the two-year proc- 
ess of formulating specific plans. 

Two trial flights have also been 
made possible. At summer school 
sessions during the last two years, 
nine Dundee teachers offered a 
simplified team-teaching program 
for fifth and sixth graders. The re- 
sponse was heartening, though the 
real test is still to come. 


team teaching 


to one or two children studying by 
themselves. 

= The space must allow the rapid 
shifting of group size and the rapid 
changing of the participants of any 
group—continual motion through- 
out the school day is one inevitable 
result of team teaching. 

m™ The space should include a 
place in which teachers can meet 
and work privately, and hopefully, 
a workroom for the preparation of 
special instructional materials. 

“What these requirements mean 
in essence is that the educational 
barriers built into the conventional 
school building must be removed 
or significantly altered.” 

These requirements, EFL points 
out, can be met in two ways. 1) 
The school can be conceived as a 
single open space, to be subdivid- 
ed at will by movable interior walls 
—or, in the case of at least one 
school, having no interior walls 
whatsoever. 2) The school can in- 
clude permanently fixed areas of 
varying sizes to meet specialized 
needs. 

Dundee Elementary School fol- 








“Team teaching can operate in al- 
most any school building, but it can’t 
live up to its full potential.” 


lows the second path. It will have 
permanent areas of six different 
sizes, ingeniously arranged so that 
all are easily accessible to every 
student. But within these fixed 
areas, as much flexibility as possi- 
ble will be provided. 

Perkins and Will, architects of 
the new school, have made flexi- 
bility their prime consideration. 
Here are some of the results: 


@ Flexibility will be insured, first 
of all, by the variety in area sizes. 
In addition, many of these areas 
can themselves be joined or subdi- 
vided by folding partitions. Vari- 
ous types of sound retardant parti- 
tions are now being tested, so that 
these operable walls will provide 
acoustical as well as visual privacy. 
A grant from Educational Facil- 
ities Laboratories permitted the in- 
vestigation of several designs. 
= All communication facilities 
throughout the building have been 
designed for maximum flexibility. 
Chalk, tack and flannel boards 
will be interconvertible. Television 
sets and projector screens—both 
standard equipment in Dundee— 
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will not be built into the walls. 
Rather, they can be hung in sev- 
eral different positions in each 
room. 

A dazzling array of audio-visual 

devices will be available. There 
will be facilities for closed circuit 
television, which can be broadcast 
from and received in any instruc- 
tional area in the school. The 
same receivers can be used also for 
open circuit telecasts. Tape re- 
corders, film projectors and other 
equipment will be readily at hand. 
Each room will have 10 electrical 
outlets, permitting it to use any 
combination of these facilities si- 
multaneously. 
@ Flexibility will also be built 
into the mechanical and electrical 
utilities of the building. A central 
conduit, for example, will be laid 
along the “spine” of the school, 
with an individual tap-off for each 
room. There will be no concrete- 
block partitions; the studs will be 
of hollow steel; and the ceilings 
will be removable for the adjust- 
ment or addition of conduits. Vir- 
tually any change or expansion of 
the utility systems will be feasible 
with a minimum of difficulty. 

The architects estimate that 
Dundee’s square footage (82 


_ square feet per pupil) is 10% 


greater than would be required for 
a conventional school of the same 
quality. The extra space is devot- 
ed to areas, such as the team 
headquarters, that are needed only 
with team teaching. Construction 
costs for the 550-pupil school are 
estimated at $919,700, including 
the operable walls and the intricate 
communications system. 

But suppose Greenwich should 
decide not to continue with team 
teaching. Would Dundee then be 
a dead loss? 

“Absolutely not,” Dr. Smith re- 
plies. “Quite apart from team 
teaching, it seems clear that there 
is going to be more variety of 
grouping and of teaching tech- 
niques in elementary schools in the 
years ahead. That’s why flexibility 
is essential. No matter what direc- 
tion education goes, Dundee ought 
to be able to adjust to it.” End 
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Dundee 


Elementary 
School 


Architects: Perkins and Will 


Dundee Elementary School will be built in a 
hilly, residential section of Greenwich, Conn., 
an upper-class suburb of New York City. The 
school has a student capacity of 550, includ- 
ing 100 kindergarteners. It is scheduled to 
open in September 1962. 
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1 Aerial view. Dundee consists of 
three adjoining structures. At the 
far left, built into the slope of the 
hill, is a two-story unit containing 
classrooms, team headquarters and 
small-group instructional areas. Im- 
mediately to the right is a one-story 
structure containing the large-group 
areas, the school offices and the li- 
brary. At the far right, in a separate 
wing, are the gym/cafeteria and va- 
rious service rooms. 

The glass-enclosed corridor be- 
tween the large-group unit and the 
gym is the entrance to Dundee. Stu- 
dents entering there (or at the back 
door, which is recessed between the 
two large units at the other end of 
the building) will go to their coat- 
rooms and then proceed directly to 
their first class, wherever it happens 
to be meeting that day. Except for 
kindergarteners and first graders, 
Dundee students will not have 
homerooms. 
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To blend with its residential en- 


t ti} 


vironment, Dundee has fieldstone 
walls, interrupted by glass window- 
walls and sections of board-and- 
batten siding. 


2-3 Storage and circulation spine. 
Linking the two large units is a 
“spine” of three corridors, one for 
each floor, which run the full 
length of the building. At both ends 
of these corridors are staircases; in 
the center of each is a row of coat- 
rooms and storage closets. 

Almost every day, Dundee stu- 





dents will be moving frequently 
among the various instructional 
areas, where. they will meet with 
different teachers in different-sized 
groups. Kindergarteners and first 
graders will be introduced to this 
travel gradually. “But one of the 
things we learned in the team- 
teaching project at Lexington,” 
says Dr. Smith, “is that youngsters, 
even at the lowest grade level, don’t 
need the security and protection of 
one person all day long. We found 
that they adjusted very nicely to 


2. Cross-section of the Dundee school 













































































































3. The storage spine as it might be 
used by different persons. 


having more than one teacher dur- 
ing the day. They even looked for- 
ward to it.” 

To cope with this traffic, Dundee 
takes advantage of its position on 
the slope of a hill. The large-group 
areas are on a level exactly midway 
between the classroom areas (see 
cross-section 2). Children moving 
between any classroom and any 
large-group area will travel only a 





half-flight of stairs every way. This 
arrangement also makes it easier to 
move two groups of students simul- 
taneously. 

Except for the kindergartens, 
Dundee has no fixed classroom 
areas. Each room will be used by 
different groups and for different 
subjects during each day. It is there- 
fore essential not to “freeze” the 
rooms by building in specialized 
and heavy equipment. 

This requirement is met by the 
three-layer storage spine (see 
cross-section 3), which holds the 
audio-visual and other equipment, 
all large supplies and the students’ 
personal belongings. The material 
to be used in each room will be 
readily accessible; and the rooms 
themselves will be virtually storage- 
free, uninterrupted educational 
spaces. 


4-5 Large-group areas. Three large 
areas provide for instruction in 
groups of up to 300 children. 

Two of these areas are separated 
by a folding partition (see render- 
ing 4). At the left is a room with a 
low stage, which makes it suitable 
for demonstrations and play re- 
hearsals as well as for regular large- 
group instruction. In this instance, 
it is being used for a closed circuit 


4. Large group area is divided by folding screen 





television lesson. At the right is a 
theatre with tiered seats for 100 
pupils, designed especially for lec- 
tures, demonstrations and films. 
When the partition is folded back, 
the two rooms together form an 
auditorium that will seat up to 300 
students. 

The third large-group area (see 
rendering 5) is a workshop with 
sinks, stoves, tools and art equip- 
ment, as well as cabinets in which 
individual projects can be stored. 
The room can be divided by a fold- 
ing partition, so that different 
groups can be completely sepa- 
rated. This will be particularly im- 
portant when noisy and quiet activi- 
ties are under way at the same time. 


6 Medium-group spaces. Sixteen 
classrooms of conventional size are 
ranged throughout the two-story 
unit. Two of these rooms are 
kindergartens; four others are re- 
served for first and second graders. 
None of these rooms have operable 
walls. 

The remaining rooms are more 
flexible (see rendering 6). Each is 
about 750 square feet in area and 
will be conventionally equipped 
with movable furniture, display 
boards, sinks, etc. Eight of the 
rooms, however, are arranged in 
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6. Medium-group spaces 


pairs, separated by folding parti- 
tions. Larger spaces can thus be 
created almost at will—as for the 
science lessons being taught at the 
left. 


7 Team headquarters and small- 
group areas. The nerve center of a 
team-teaching school is the team 
headquarters, where teachers can 
meet in some privacy to develop 
their plans. At Dundee, four such 
offices are provided, in addition to a 
materials workshop and a lounge/ 
conference room. Each headquar- 
ters (see upper right) is outfitted 
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with desks, bookcases and filing 
cabinets; and each provides work- 
ing space for the team’s clerical as- 
sistant. 

Adjoining these headquarters are 
four rooms designed for small- 
group instruction and independent 
study. Two of these are discussion 
rooms (see lower left), sparsely 
furnished except for a table and 
chairs. Each will accommodate a 
teacher and no more than 10 chil- 
dren. The two remaining rooms 
(not illustrated here) are equipped 
with individual carrels and with 
tape recorders, which the children 


5. Large group area is utilized by single class 






can use for their language studies. 
A third set of carrels is built into the 
school library. 

Library and resource center (not 


illustrated). Dundee’s school li- 
brary is housed in the one-story 
unit. 

Adjoining the library—and func- 
tionally part of it—is a resource 
center for the students. Here will be 
stored language tapes and other in- 
structional aids, to be borrowed as 
one borrows a library book. Here 
also will be the central controls for 
the school’s closed circuit television 
equipment. : End 


7. Team headquarters 
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ARMCO Drainage & Metal Products 
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(Circle number 707 for more information) 





They are good looking—yet each is different. « They 
are easy to keep comfortable—in any season, in any 
climate. « They go up fast—yet they are designed 
for long-term service. * They can 

save money for your school district. “<> \ to _ 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., | Stee! a preter 
subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation, +> ' as 
7571 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
7571 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send details about Armco Buildings for the following use 








Name Title — 





Organization 





Street__ 





e City. Zone _State 
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continued from page 32 


copy techniques to lower costs and 
expedite such work as charts, graphs, 
rush messages, legal documents and 
material only temporarily available. 
Techniques described may be ap- 
plied to nearly all brands of photo- 
copy equipment. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle num- 
ber 864 on the Reader Service Card. 


wv 

Free films. Association Films an- 
nounces publication of its 1961-62 
catalog, “Free Loan Motion Pic- 
tures and Selected Rental Subjects.” 
The 48-page catalog presents an ex- 
tensive listing of its free loan film 
library. 

For a free catalog, circle number 895 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


W 
Storing instruments. A 24-page 
catalog illustrating safe storage for 
band equipment is available from 
Mutschler Brothers Co. The catalog 
shows storage compartments for in- 
struments, uniforms, sheet music, 
folios and accessories. 

For a free catalog, circle number 860 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


vW 


Check your antenna. A television an- 
tenna checkup kit is being offered by 
the Channel Master Corp. The kit ex- 
plains potential antenna trouble spots 
and tells what to do about rectifying 
difficulties. 


For a free kit, circle number 875 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


W 


Using language labs. A booklet “To 
Learn A Language,” published by 
Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co., is written for teachers and 
administrators who have _ never 
worked with a language lab. It out- 
lines the lab approach, and intro- 
duces methods for using hi-fi tapes 
in the teaching of languages. Also 
included is a glossary of tape-record- 
ing terms. 


For a free booklet, circle number 857 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Custodial materials. The Hadco 
Corp. is distributing a 12-page il- 
lustrated brochure which describes 
sanitation and maintenance products, 


finishes and chemical specialties. One, 


of the items is an institutional carpet 
shampoo. The brochure also includes 


preventive maintenance programing 
aids. 


For a free copy, circle number 880 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Stopwatch buying guide. Over 100 
different timers, from basic stop- 
watches and split second timers to a 
synchronous chronoscope for meas- 
uring intervals up to 1/100 of a 
second, are described in this new 
catalog. It is offered by Heuer Timer 
Corp. Data and specifications on 


guide. Illustrations and prices are 
included. 


For a free copy of the guide, circle num- 
ber 891 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Dishwasher racks. Seco Co., Inc., 
has just issued a new 12-page cata- 
log showing its complete line of 
dish-handling racks. The catalog lists 
the various size racks and compart- 
ments for glasses, cups, dishes and 
silverware. 


size, reading, operation and construc- 


i ‘ : . : For a copy of this catalog, circle number 901 
tion is given for each timer in the 


on the Reader Service Card. 
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very issue lasts longer, looks better, 
and stays cleaner in the new Gaylord 
Periodical Binder. Clear, rigid, vinyl covers 
afford maximum protection. 


Snug fitting center bar and tension spring 
hold periodical in place. Positive, tamper-proof 
lock with free custom handle key. 





2K write today for complete information on the 
new Series 780 Periodical Binders, by Gaylord. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. HRY SUPAIS 


%B SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


3% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with T00 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


3 NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
‘last ordinary repairs “6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
Savings on MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
Survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 


service without obligation. 
Act now! i 
PVRs ses ee we 

















| 
. J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept.m-111 H 
H 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. ' 
¥ Please send mea copy of your Catalog “J” 7 
§ 4 
ag Name rf 
; Title 4 
i Organization q 
a | 
@ Bus. Address t 
t | 
a City ’ 
7 Zone State 8 
he at 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


Lunar teaching aid 


A bas-relief scale model of the moon 
is obtainable from Edmund Scientific 
Co. Measuring 12 inches in diameter, 
the model shows detailed surface for- 
mations including peaks, craters and 
the Ocean of Storms. Ideal for class- 
room study, it is possible to show moon 





phases, or for an interesting effect, 
“black light” can be used on the model. 
The moon is made of washable plastic 
and can be marked-up without damag- 
ing the surface. The half which is in- 
visible to the earth is smooth, but as 
more details are learned, they can be 
sketched in by the class. 


For more information, circle number 874 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Classroom divider 


Classroom space may be divided 
to handle varying numbers of stu- 
dents with a space dividing panel 
which rotates from the wall in a 180- 
degree arc. The panel, being mar- 
keted by Brunswick Corp., is held in 
place by a brake, can be used for 
extra display area. 


For more information, circle number 881 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Vandal alarms 


The Powers Regulator Co. makes 
two different alarm systems, each 
with its own emergency power sup- 
ply. One is an audio setup for use in 
buildings during periods of nonoccu- 
pancy. Ultrasensitive microphones 


pick up sounds and vibrations on a 
signal unit. The signal is relayed to a 
monitor as far away as five miles. 
The monitor has a listening switch 
so that a guard can listen to the ac- 
tual sounds. 

The other system is an electronic 
fence alarm. It transmits a low fre- 
quency wave to detect the appear- 
ance of intruders. A remote monitor 
picks up the signal and pinpoints the 
location of intrusion. 


For more information, circle number 898 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Make own photocopies 


On the market shortly, will be a 
desk-top size photocopy machine. 
Produced by Smith-Corona Marchant, 
Inc., it utilizes a sensitized paper 
which is electrically charged, exposed 
and developed in less than six seconds. 
The copy paper is automatically fed 
from a storage rack inside the ma- 





chine. This eliminates the need for 
simultaneous handling of the original 
and the copy paper. 


For more information, circle number 842 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Reinforces floors 


Concrete flooring reinforced by 
steel is economical and saves time 
during construction using this steel 
deck developed by the Inland Steel 
Products Co. 

The deck saves time because it can 
be used as a working platform right 
from the start. Time is also saved by 
the elimination of the usual concrete 
shoring operations. Separate bars, 
forms and all shoring are eliminated, 
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New from RCA— 


Modern language 
teaching for all 
grades in every school ! 


- 


RCA wheels in a new era in language teaching grade levels. It can serve as the main laboratory, 
with the low-cost Mobile Language Laboratory. as a starter unit for the school that wishes to 
A completely self-contained unit, the RCA experiment, or as a supplement to an existing 
Mobile Laboratory is equipped to accommo- laboratory. The RCA Mobile Laboratory is 
date 10 students and instructor—in any class- remarkably priced, too—less than $1,000—for 
room. Just roll it in, plug it in, and teach! a complete 10-student laboratory! 

Simple? Yes, and versatile, too. The Mobile Immediate demonstrations arranged without 
Lab is capable of performing all the functions obligation. For details on this important addi- 
of a regular Listen-Respond system: you can tion to the RCA Educational Electronic 
monitor and communicate with each student, Products line, write Radio Corporation of 
record each student’s performance. And it’s all America, Meadow Lands, Pa. 

done with a single, never-so-simple-to-operate 





control panel. Student equipment consists of a 
combination headset, amplifier and microphone 
especially designed for low-level “‘close talking,” 
so that the recitation of all ten students will 
not disturb other members of the class. 


It’s a remarkable unit that can be used at all 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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and an economical gauge of steel can 
be used to bring about economy. 


For more information, circle number 861 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Electric stapler 


An automatic stapling machine put 
out by Staplex Co. will staple up to 25 
sheets of 20 pound stationery. The 
Staples are attached instantly, as fast 
as the papers are fed into the ma- 
chine. 


For more information, circle number 836 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Elementary science labs 


A portable science lab kit, 
by Central Scientific Co., 


made 
is designed 





for performing basic science experi- 
ments in the elementary school. 
Fundamental experiments in phys- 
ics, chemistry, electricity, biology 
and mechanics can be performed by 
students. The illustrated manual and 
kit equipment are correlated with 
standard science textbooks. They 
may also be used at the junior high 
level. 


For more information, circle number 892 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Assemble shelves quickly 


Easy to assemble steel shelves are 
manufactured by Aurora Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. The shelving consists of 
three parts: uprights, shelves and shelf 
supports. No nuts or bolts are used. 
Shelf supports lock into slots punched 
in the uprights. Optional parts are of- 
fered for arrangements of open, 
closed or bin-type shelving. 


For more information, circle number 837 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Office tape recorder 

A new office dictating and tran- 
scribing machine, utilizing tapes, is of- 
fered uli Norelco. Dictation, tran- 















guaranteed quality ..... 


BLUNT FINE 


Boston sharpeners 
now can be mounted 
on wood, glass, 
masonry or steel 
without drilling holes. 


MOUNTING KIT 


WEA 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 








scription, rapid review, start and stop 
can be remotely operated with micro- 
phone controls. The mike also serves 
as a speaker for playback and dicta- 
tion review. The machine is magazine 
loaded and weighs eight pounds. Tele- 
phone conversations may also be re- 
corded on the machine. 


For more information, circle number 838 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Portable dance floor 


Any room can be turned into a 
dance floor with interlocking sec- 
tions of Masonite. Put together 
tongue-and-groove fashion, each sec- 


All-purpose liquid detergent 


Mop it on... 





The strong all-metal construction of 
Boston Pencil Sharpeners makes 
them last . . . Bases are guaranteed 
against breakage...'There is a model Y= 


for every need, and one = 
mounting kit fits all models. 
Send for catalog and price list. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
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For free sanitary survey of your 
premises ask your Dolge service man 


OLGE 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Seamless Lenticular Screens 
UP TO 70' XK 70° 


* for Flawless Viewing with Overhead and Opaque Projectors! 


Amajor achievement for perfect projection —from RADIANT. Big pictures for big audiences... on 
ine piece Seamless, Truly Lenticular Silver OptiGlow surfaces. For use in partly lighted as well as 
darkened rooms, OptiGlow screen surfaces offer maximum brightness on axis and minimum fall-off at 
Side viewing angles. 

SEAMLESS LENTICULAR SCREENS IN ALL BIG SIZES! 50” x 50” 60".x 60” 52”x 70” 70” x 70” 


‘simple attachment of a RADIANT Keystone Eliminator makes any RADIANT tripod screen suitable 
for overhead projection by correcting keystoning distortion.) 





| RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
8220 North Austin Avenue 5414.61 
| Morton Grove, IIlinois 

Please send me, without obligation, a free copy of the 
AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE TO BETTER PROJECTION 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY.. 
The AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE TO BETTER PROJECTION... a caneaidnaedies 
"page reference book that deals with every phase of projection in detail. 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 
Subsidiary of United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 
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tion is reversible, black on one side 
and brown on the other. A locking 
key fastens the sections together. 
For extra resiliency, the portable 
dance floor may be placed over car- 
peting. 

For more information, circle number 902 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Playground covering 


The Pacific Lumber Co. has an- 
nounced plans to market a new red- 
wood bark product for use in play- 
grounds and recreational areas. The 
specially processed redwood bark 


provides a permanent, resilient and 
shock-resistant ground cover requir- 
ing minimum maintenance. 


For more information, circle number 900 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Branding iron 


Dymo Industries Inc. makes a 
tape embossing device for labeling 
all kinds of school equipment. By 
dialing each letter and pressing the 
handle, raised letters are pressed into 
self-sticking plastic tape. The tape, 
available in various colors, feeds 
through the device for any length of 











inscription. A built-in cut-off blade 
trims the label to the size desired. 
Tapes without adhesive backing and 
metal tapes are also available. 


For more information, circle number 888 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Mobile cafeteria dispenser 


Cups, glasses and trays are stored or 
transported to the service line with a 
wheeled dispenser manufactured by 
American Machine and Foundry Co. 
Supported by torsion springs, utensils 
and racks are always suspended at a 
constant level. The dispenser accom- 


Built completely 





Better service and better value than 
ever before are now enjoyed by users 
of Dudley Locker Combination 
Locks. Now, Dudley owns all dies, 
tools, jigs and production — 
ment and builds locks completely in 
a new modern, air conditioned plant, 
where every operation is carefully 
controlled by skilled Dudley people. 

Whatever locks you need—built- 
in or padlock, revolving dial or re- 
volving pointer, with or without 


in OUF OWN 
new plant 





better locks 


quick-change combination control 
—all can be master-keyed and mas- 
ter-charted. 

For more than 40 years Dudley 
Locks have been the favorite locks 
of pupils, parents and school author- 
ities. 

Illustrated above, from bottom, 
S-540 Master-Keyed Built-In, P-570 
Master-Keyed Padlock, RD-2 Pad- 
lock with revolving dial, RP-5 Pad- 
lock with revolving knob pointer. 


DUDLEY LOCK corRPORATION 


1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 


The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 
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modates racks or trays of any size up 
to 20 inches square, and holds up to 
12 dozen cups, 18 dozen glasses, or 
150 trays. 


For more information, circle number 878 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Escape ladder 


A folding aluminum fire escape 
that looks like a drainpipe is pro- 
duced by Win-Chek Industries. It 
can be mounted outside any second- 
or third-story window, and is opened 
by flipping a catch. It will support 
2,000 pounds and, for security, the 
ladder cannot be opened from 
ground level. 


For more information, circle number 890 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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Teachers 
helped 
design it... 


* 


i 
wm 
ee MAKE iT LIGHT SO IT CAN BE EASILY CARRIED FROM ROOM TO ROOM... 


COMPACT SO IT TAKES LITTLE SPACE ON THE DESK ... SIMPLE TO OPERATE FOR 


BOTH TEACHERS AND STUDENTS... TRANSISTORIZED TO TAKE HARD SERVICE 99 


That’s what teachers told us when we asked them what they 
wanted and required in a tape recorder for AV and tape teaching. 


Webster Electric took their advice and the result is the new 

N 500 Ekotape 500 Tape Recorder-Reproducer. It weighs only 22 
ew pounds; takes only 1.1 square feet of desk space; has new-type 
controls for easier, error-free operation and has a fully transis- 

torized amplifier and preamplifier for lower power consumption 


® 
Hkotape and operating temperatures — greater resistance to shock 


during transportation. 


The new Ekotape 500 also features three heads instead of 
Recor der s- two in the recording mechanism to permit monitoring before 


and during recording. U.S. Royalite case shrugs off rough han- 
dling, resists scuffs and scratches. Special “lift out’ construction 

Reproducer with carrying handle attached directly to the chassis means 
easier servicing, shorter out-of-service time. And, fidelity is 
unexcelled to provide better comprehension ! 


Call your Webster Electric dealer* for a demonstration in 
your school. Or, write direct for literature. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


WEBSTER \YW/ ELECTRIC 


* Listed in the Yellow Pages RACI N E-wis 
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HERE IS A DR* 
PROGRAM WITH 
PROVEN BENEFITS 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 






*DR: Developmental Reading, a course in advanced and 
study skills for all non-remedial students. 


COMPLETE. It includes all materials, tests, manuals, and training aids required for 
best and most thorough Developmental Reading Program available today. No Bae 
need to conduct expensive, time-consuming search for tests of each of the several 
kinds of materials contained in this program. 











INTEGRATED: Every part of this program is carefully designed to fit the whole. 
Every step leads directly to the next, and reinforces the last. Cor 

; J. ¢ 

THE PRODUCT OF LONG EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH. America’s best Cra 
known firm of reading specialists has built this outstanding program. You can be Bos 


sure of classroom success. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Materials are drawn 


from texts used in thousands of secondary schools throughout the country. This Full 
program is flexible enough to meet the needs of the brightest college preparatory , 
student as well as those of the below average student. Not a watered-down college Ba 
program’or a beefed-up elementary program, it is a course in advanced reading skills | 
for all junior and senior high school students. + 
INEXPENSIVE. The costs of this program, per student, will usually be under those - 
of the least expensive texts. Yet, by improving reading skills, it will increase the 
use-value of every text in your schools. ~y 
EASILY ADMINISTERED. Your teachers will actually use this program, and will oa 
like to use it. No extra time or special knowledge required. No need to hire hard- 
to-find, hard-to-keep, costly specialists. E 


All educators are invited to write The Reading Laboratory, ne. ie 


for DR “Facts and Figures’’: 500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y, Gr 


en ee eat 


| 
| 


Har 
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and schoolmen — most of all Ly 
can understand the 
meaning of budgetry* ou 


, pro 


How To obtain a favorable price without sacrificing 
quality is the problem. This is no simple trick, as 
any school administrator knows. However, here is a 
’ suggested answer: Specify the HONOR line. Take me 
HONOR files for example, with these valuable attri- [ 


butes: solid aluminum hardware, full-depth drawers, tre 


vertical steel columns, four corner torque plates, posi- | 
0 re; 


tive side-action follower, and nylon rollers on all 
drawers. Increasing acceptance, by more and more 
school districts, demonstrates that administrators and 
teachers alike appreciate these HONOR quality fea- 
tures plus the handsome appearance of a durable finish 
—all at a price within their budgetary limits, in most 
cases. Write for the name of the HONOR dealer for 
your district, and literature on the HONOR SCHOOL | 
LINE. Made by the H-O-N Co., Muscatine, lowa 











HONOR files ride on quiet, smooth nylon 


rollers. Users like the hushed, easy ac- 
tion. School administrators evaluate the 
HONOR line as top quality at moderate 
cost. 





especially for schools 
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MAKE COPIES QUICKLY, EASILY— 
AND FOR LESS—WITH A 


O' DUPLICA 


you can improve communications, reach the public econom- Duplicate in many sizes, from 3 x 5 inches to 9 x 14 inches, on 
produce all copies you need to operate your school. You can various papers from lightweight sheets to card stock. 


BRAND 


‘in your office or classrooms, using school personnel (even 


its) with a DITTO Brand Spirit Process Duplicator There’s no tank refilling, no fluid spilling —with the new, automatic 


“No Pour” Fluid System on DITTO Brand Duplicators. Fluid is 
out as many as 120 copies a minute from material that istyped, fed to the machine directly from the original container. Re-loading 
‘or dr.wn. Get 300 from each master; save time, work, money. is instant; a signal warns when the container is empty. 


five colors at a time can be duplicated; copies are neat, clear, | Mail the coupon today—and discover how your school or school 
read. DITTO Duplicators are clean, easy to use. system can solve its duplicating problems for less money. 





9900000800800 080080000HH888EEES 
REE G U i D tells you how to save time 
and money in your school 
7~ J system by duplicating hundreds of 
: items such as these: 


Bulletins « Notices ¢ Examinations « Price sheets 
Drawings e Music sheets ¢ Specifications ¢ In- 
structions e« Class schedules « Faculty notes 
Maps e RecordseSchool newspapers einstruction 
sheets « Test papers e Copies of bids « Purchas- 
ing orders e Tickets e Programs « General infor- 
mation e Catalog cards e Charts « Diagrams 
Military orders ¢ Studentrecords ¢ Course 
schedules e Absentee reports ¢« Transcripts 
Athletic schedules « Office forms «Lectures e In- 












ventory reports e Postcards « Manuals e Posters 
Handbills e Menus e Financial statements « Blank 
MENT ruled forms « Assignment sheets 







. 
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| GREW 214 INCHES 
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“SINCE LAST YEAR 






















Today: Alanna 2%” taller, with desk adjusted to fit 


“LOOK HOW MY DESK GREW, TOO !” 


a “My name’s Alanna. I’m nine now. Since last year I grew over 2 inches. Look how a Study-Center’ 
| adjusts to fit me. Teacher says school furniture which can’t ‘grow’ can cause all kinds of troubles 
i Like shoes that are too small.’”’ Remember students will sit at desks 15,000 hours, kindergarten 
through college. Insist on American Seating—it costs less than a penny a week more than ordi 


nary furniture; adjusts to fit students exactly; prevents physical defects. Makes teaching easief 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY-—GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN [gibAbaamIhOZe 
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